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SIEGFRIED FREDERICK NADEL, 1903-1956 


By J. D. FREEMAN 


Y the death of Siegfried Frederick Nadel the science of social anthropology 
has lost one of its most brilliant figures; and we of the Australian National 
University have lost a teacher and leader of the rarest quality. 

The achievements of Nadel in the field of anthropology are common enough 
knowledge: his writings have become part of the central corpus of our subject. 
But there are those, I imagine, who have not realized that these achievements 
represent the endeavour of little more than two decades, for he did not become an 
anthropologist until almost his thirtieth year. Here, I would suggest, we have a 
measure of Nadel’s genius, and a demonstration of the passionate energy which he 
brought to his chosen science. 

The first ten years of Nadel’s adult life were dominated by the study and practice 
of music, and indeed it was principally by way of research on the musicology of 
primitive peoples that his approach to anthropology was made. Let us then turn 
briefly to those early years that found their “ food in music.” 

Siegfried Frederick Nadel was born in Vienna on April 24, 1903, the son of a 
lawyer. While still a scholar at the Gymnasium, music had become his ruling 
interest, and at seventeen he had made it his ambition to devote his life to its pursuit. 
To become an orchestral conductor was his first goal, and beyond that, he hoped, 
perhaps a composer. So, in 1920 he enrolled at the Musik Academie of Vienna, 
and soon after began advanced pianoforte instruction under Professor Richard 
Robert. A year later at the Musikhistorisches Institut of the University of Vienna 
a start was made on the study of the history of music—a subject to which he was 
later to make important contributions. 

These early incursions into the nature of music, and particularly of musical 
composition, led quickly to an interest in psychology and philosophy, and in 1923 
he became a student at the Psychologisches Institut, also in the University of Vienna. 
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Here his teachers were, in psychology, Professor Karl Biihler, and in philosophy, 
Professor Moritz von Schlick. Thenceforward his interest was focussed, in particular, 
on the psychology of music. 


The year 1925 was a year of culmination. On November 11, Nadel was awarded 
the Dr.Phil. degree of the University of Vienna for his thesis entitled ‘‘ Zur Psychologie 
des Konsonanzerlebens ”’ ; and at about the same time he realized one of his youthful 
ambitions by becoming, for a period, an assistant conductor at the Dusseldorf Opera 
House. He was then in his twenty-second year. 


Soon after graduation came his marriage to Elizabeth Braun, a fellow student 
whose own Dr.Phil. was in the closely allied field of music history. And thus began 
that happy uniting of two lives which was to underlie all his subsequent strivings 
and successes. The dedication that appears in A Black Byzantium: ‘To my 
wife whose book this is as much as mine,” is a dedication that can be paraphrased 
to fit everything that he and his wife achieved together. 


His degree obtained, there came the opportunity for the first time of the kind of 
adventuring in music for which he had longed. Early in 1927, having formed an 
opera company from amongst his fellow students, he led them on a tour of Czecho- 
slovakia. The works performed—one old, one new—were Verdi’s Ernani, a tragedy 
of love thwarted by honour set in 16th century Spain, and Puccini’s Gianni Schicci, 
an hilarious comedy on the perils of testamentary disposition. The tour, with this 


entertaining repertoire, was a resounding success—both for the company and its 
conductor. 


Returning to Vienna, he continued for a period to serve as an accompanist and 
a conductor at the Conservatorium of Music; and, as a spare-time activity, to 
produce a series of special programmes for Radio Vienna. In these. programmes 
can be detected the first germs of an anthropological interest, for they included 
illustrated surveys of African, Javanese, Caucasian and American Negro music, 
and there were demonstrations of such exotic instruments as the nose flute and 


marimba. But another five years were to pass before anthropology was to claim his 
whole attention. 


After graduation as before, psychology and music continued to be his main 
concerns, and in 1927 came appointment to an Assistantship at the Psychologisches 
Institut, a position that was held until the Nadels went, about four years later, to 
live in Berlin. Also in 1927 he paid his first visit to England—the country of which 
he was later to become a naturalized citizen. The occasion was a Summer School 
of Music, held at Princes Risborough in Buckinghamshire, and this over, visits were 
made to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Almost all of Nadel’s writings at this period were still on aspects of music. In 
1927 he had contributed an essay, “ Die Hauptprobleme der neureren Musik- 
psychologie,” to a volume commemorating the hundredth anniversary of Beethoven’s 
death, and in 1930 his first book, Der Duale Sinn der Music: Versuch einer 
mustkalischen Typologie, was published (by Gustav Bosse of Regensburg). 
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It was largely because of the success of these and other publications that Nadel 
was commissioned to write a biography of Busoni, that gifted composer and pianist, 
part-Austrian, part-Italian, who had achieved an especial pre-eminence in the 
musical world of his day. Nadel accepted the commission, and so that he might 
work on the documents and hold discussions with Busoni’s widow, he went with his 
wife to live in Berlin. In 1931 his book Ferruccio Busoni, 1866-1924—both a 
biography and a contribution to the history of music—was published in Leipzig. 
It was to be the last of his musical writings—though he did, for some years more, 
continue to compose. (The manuscript scores of his various compositions—songs, 
string quartets and a sketch for a piano concerto—were unfortunately destroyed 
during the bombing of London in September, 1940.) 


During these same years Nadel’s interest in ethnomusicology was steadily 
growing. In 1928 he had taken part in an International Congress on Folk Music 
at Prague, and in 1930 presented to the Phonogrammarchivkommission of the 
Vienna Academy of Science a treatise on marimba music. In Berlin the oppor- 
tunities for study of the musicology of primitive peoples were even greater than in 
Vienna, and Nadel was soon working with Professors Erich von Hornbostel and 
Kurt Sachs, and becoming more and more intrigued with the problems of ethnology 
in their own right. 

In June, 1926, the International African Institute had been inaugurated at a 
meeting in London, and in January, 1928, the first number of the journal Africa 
appeared, edited by Diedrich Westermann, Professor of African Languages in the 
University of Berlin. One of the principal contributors was Erich von Hornbostel 
(then Professor of the Science of Music in the University of Berlin and Director of 
the Phonogramm-Archiv der Staatlichen Hochschule fur Musik) with a paper 
entitled “ African Negro Music.” 


These were the people with whom Nadel became associated. He had come to 
Berlin to write about Busoni; within less than a year he was working with von 
Hornbostel and studying African languages under Professor Westermann. Here 
was the turning of the ways. Before 1932 was out, Nadel, with the aid of a Rocke- 
feller Fellowship, had become a student of Bronislaw Malinowski and C. G. Seligman 
at the London School of Economics. Anthropology had won. 


Dr. Nadel had come to London with little more than a book knowledge of 
English, but very soon reviews from his hand began to appear. (The first of them, 
in Man, was a critical appraisal of G. van Bulck’s Beltrage zur Methodik der Volker- 
kunde, which ended with a plea for a ‘‘ dynamic ” anthropology and the assertion that 
“ only if psychological and sociological investigations can be included can a historical 
connection, however well proved as it might be, be interpreted in terms of causality.” 
An unmistakable prefigurement of the Nadelian approach to anthropology !) Thence- 
forward all of his writings were in English, and within a few years he had developed 
a facility of expression that was remarkable. Indeed, the command of idiomatic 
English shown in Nadel’s first anthropological book drew from Lord Lugard the 
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comment that it was of a kind that many of his English readers might envy. In 
time he was to become almost completely Anglicized. 


At the outset, however, England was but a stepping-stone to Africa. His 
early fascination for that land (as a boy he had announced that it was to Africa he 
was going to go when he grew up) had been quickened by Westermann and von 
Hornbostel and he had left Berlin with field research somewhere in Africa as his 
uppermost aim. In 1933 the International African Institute appointed three 
Fellows to work in West Africa; they were Dr. M. Fortes, Dr. S. Hofstra and Dr. 
S. F. Nadel—all students of Malinowski. Later that year, on Christmas Eve, 
Fortes and Nadel were passengers in the same ship, the one bound for the Gold Coast 
and the other for Nigeria. 


Writing in the journal Africa soon after their departure, Dr. Edwin Smith 
noted that the three new Fellows had had “ the great advantage of studying together 
for eighteen months in London and working out a methodological approach which 
should enable them eventually to compare the results of their field work.” (Nadel, 
it was reported, would—in addition to his main programme—give attention to 
African music.) For Nadel it was the beginning of an African career that was to 
last for more than twelve years. 


Every field anthropologist has, I suppose, one people that he cherishes above 
others. For Nadel, without doubt, it was the Nupe he cared for most ; they were 
his first and to the end his firmest favourites. When, at Bida, in January, 1933, he 
began his study of the Nupe, Nadel was, in several ways, an anthropological pioneer. 
The functional school of Malinowski, in the methods and precepts of which he had 
been trained, had been developed from the experience of research in the small-scale 
societies of Oceania. In the Nupe, Nadel was confronted with a society half a 
million strong, possessing a social, economic complexity comparable, as he phrased 
it, “ with the civilizations of Imperial Rome, of Byzantium, of medieval Europe.” 
The challenge of this situation was to call from Nadel a response that was to affect 
his whole approach to the theory and practice of anthropology. Perhaps most 
importantly he was driven, because of the advanced and complex nature of Nupe 
society, to make use of various of the methods and concepts of sociology, and from 
this experience led to examine and explore the foundations of social anthropology. 


Field work among the Nupe, then, presented special problems. In particular, 
there was the major difficulty of discovering ‘‘ representative sections and centres ” 
for the study of such a “ widely spread social system and its varying culture.” 
(Prompted by this experience, concern with the problems of typicality and regularity 
in social facts and events came to hold a most prominent place in Nadel’s 
anthropological thought and teaching.) Fortunately, sufficient time was made 
available for a satisfactory solution to be reached—with a second period of field work 
to extend and modify the findings of the first. 


During his first tour, lasting from January to December, 1934, Nadel had 
mastered the difficult tone language of the Nupe, and (in Lord Lugard’s words) 
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‘‘won the confidence and friendship without which scientific qualifications can 
effect little.” He then returned to London to make a preliminary analysis of his 
materials and to write the dissertation (entitled ‘‘ Political and Religious Structure 
of Nupe Society ’’) for which, in October, 1935, he was awarded the Ph.D. degree in 
anthropology of the University of London. 

That same month he travelled back to Nigeria to spend another year among 
the Nupe completing the researches that were to result in two books—A Black 
Byzantium in 1942 and Nupe Religion in 1954—and many important papers, 
extending from “‘ Nupe State and Community ” in 1935 to “ Morality and Language 
among the Nupe” of almost twenty years later. 

A significant development of this period was Nadel’s association with the 
“ social psychological discussion group’’ (led by F. C. Bartlett, then Professor of 
Experimental Psychology in the University of Cambridge), the object of which was 
to study “‘ the application of the more reliable methods of psychology, anthropology 
and sociology to a study of the problems of complex societies.’”” Dr. Nadel partici- 
pated in two meetings of this group (in July, 1935, and December, 1937), and two 
important papers of his (‘‘ The Application of Intelligence Tests in the Anthropological 
Field ” and “ The Interview Technique in Social Anthropology ’’) appeared in the 
symposium (published in 1939 under the title The Study of Society: Methods and 
Problems) to which various of its members contributed. From 1935 onwards Nadel 
was to maintain regular contact with the Cambridge school of psychology. 

He was now, however, a captive both of Africa and of anthropology, and when 
in 1937, not long after his return from Nigeria, an invitation came from Sir Douglas 
Newbold (then Governor of Kordofan Province) suggesting a survey and comparative 
study of the tribes of the Nuba Mountains, it was eagerly accepted. 

By April, 1938, Nadel had reached the Sudan. The problems he had now to 
grapple with were of a very different kind from those he had encountered four years 
previously in the ancient kingdom of the Nupe. In the Nuba he had to face a 
formidable congeries of more than fifty different pagan tribes—speaking almost 
as many tongues—varying in size from under 1000 to up to 40,000 souls, and scattered 
widely over an arid and hilly terrain. But, typically, Nadel determined to embrace 
as much as he could of the wide range of variation to be found among the Nuba. 
He succeeded in studying no fewer than ten distinct tribes—three of them (during 
his first tour from May, 1938, to May, 1939) over a full year’s cycle, and the other 
seven for an average period of about two months each (on his return to the Sudan in 
November, 1939, after five months furlough in England). The outcome was a 
detailed comparative survey which was published in 1947 under the title The Nuba : 
An Anthropological Study of the Hill Tribes in Kordofan. It had been written in 
El Obeid, under conditions of considerable stress during the early years of the war. 

This task done, Nadel at once resigned from his post as Government Anthrop- 
ologist, and in August, 1941, enlisted in the East African Command of the British 
Army. After serving for some months at various frontier posts on the Eritrean- 
Ethiopian border, he was appointed (with the rank of Major) to the important 
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position of Secretary of Native Affairs in the British Military Administration of 
Eritrea. Here he was able to apply the first-hand knowledge of administration and 
the understanding of African societies which he had acquired in West Africa and the 
Sudan. It was work of high responsibility and usefulness, and he revelled in it, 
establishing a stable system of native government and introducing a number of 
much needed reforms. This experience it was—more than any other—that led to 
his intense interest in applied anthropology and to the formation of his decided 
views about its theory and practice (cf. “ Anthropology and Modern Life,”’ Inaugural 
Lecture, A.N.U., 1953; “ Applied Anthropology,” Encyclopedia Britannica, 1956). 
He remained in Eritrea until February 1945. On his departure General Sir Bernard 
Paget (then C.-in-C., Middle East Forces) gazetted a special commendation of 
Major S. F. Nadel “ for outstanding services.” ‘ 

A few months in England followed, but by May 1945 he was back again in 
Africa, with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, as Secretary of Native Affairs, in the 
British Military Administration in Tripolitania. There he served for just over a 
year before flying back to the United Kingdom for demobilization. 

The five war years we have been surveying were strenuous years of military 
and administrative service during which there was small time for anthropology. 
. What opportunities there were, however, were enthusiastically grasped and used. 
So in addition to such reports as the official ‘‘ Races and Tribes of Eritrea,”’ we have 
also the unofficial ““ Notes on Beni Amer Society ” and the Wellcome Medal essay 
of 1946, “ Land Tenure on the Eritrean Plateau.” Again much of the reading and 
thinking that lay behind The Foundations of Social Anthropology was done, during 
leisure hours, in such places as Asmara and Tripoli. Thus (to quote only a few 
examples) his notes on P. W. Bridgman’s The Intelligent Individual and Society, 
Henri Poincaré’s Science and Method, Max Weber’s The Theory of Social and Economic 
Organization and A. N. Whitehead’s Adventures of Ideas all appear on notepaper 
headed Governo Della Libia. Il Capo di Gabinetto Del Governatore Generale | 

Until 1946 Nadel’s chief experience had been as a field anthropologist. With 
his return to England a new phase of his career began. A few months after his 
release from the army he had taken up a Senior Lectureship at the London School of 
Economics and begun the teaching of anthropology. The main course which he 
offered was Sessional, and on general Social Anthropology ; in the Lent Term this 
was supplemented by a series of lectures on Psychology and Anthropology. 

To me, as I think to most of the other post-graduate students in anthropology 
who made their way to London after the disruption of the war, the name Nadel 
meant little. We knew of him as the author of A Black Byzantium, but none of us, 
I believe, had previously met him. As we listened to his lectures and attended his 
seminars we became quickly aware that a powerful new force had, for us, entered the 
world of social anthropology. Ali of those who heard that first course of lectures 
will remember how illuminating and intensely stimulating they were. In particular, 
they gave one the feeling that social anthropology was a subject of immense possi- 
bilities, and made one view further field research as an exciting, exceptional oppor- 
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tunity to advance a little further our understanding of human societies. This ability 
to arouse enthusiasm in the minds and hearts of others is the mark of any good 
teacher. In its absence all instruction becomes comatose and dull; in its presence, 
lively and inspiriting. It was an ability certainly that Nadel possessed to a remark- 
able degree. Of the depth and breadth of his knowledge, and of the incisiveness of 
his analytical powers we were, during that first year in London, given constant proof ; 
but what impressed us more than anything else was that rare lambency of mind and 
spirit that was so peculiarly his. A quality such as this cannot be imprisoned in 
words, but all those who knew Nadel will understand what it is I am trying to describe. 
(Perhaps it is best recorded in the photograph taken in 1954, shortly before his visit 
to India, for there, if ever, one can “ find the mind’s construction in the face.”’) 

When, in 1948, he left London to become Reader in Anthropology at King’s 
College, Newcastle, in the University of Durham, his students at the School of 
Economics presented to him, “in appreciation of his teaching,” a copy of Cecil 
Stewart’s book Byzantine Legacy. In his letter acknowledging this gift he said 
that he had not at all anticipated such an expression of reciprocity on the part of his 
students and was sincerely moved by it. The “ reciprocity,’ he added, that would 
count “ above all ’’ for him would be the contributions to the science of authroploogy 
that his students might one day make. In this last remark we catch a glimpse of 
the spirit which made him the inspiring teacher that he was. In his teaching as in 
his research he was always striving “‘ for a more searching spirit of enquiry,” “ to 
extend our knowledge of men and society,” and for the “‘ primary reason ’’—as he 
put it—that it is of the nature of science to suffer “ no terra incognita.” 

In June of 1949, at the close of his first year of teaching at King’s College, 
Newcastle, Nadel went for the first time to America, to lecture at a Summer School 
of Northwestern University, Evanston. There it was that he received from Canberra 
an invitation to accept the Chair of Anthropology in the Research School of Pacific 
Studies of the newly founded Australian National University. In London he had 
always gone for a walk in Kew Gardens when wanting to reach an important decision. 
Now it was by the edge of Lake Michigan that he walked—and decided to accept. 

It was, however, not until October 1950 that Professor Nadel and his family 
finally set out for Australia. Back in England from Evanston, he returned for a 
second academic year to King’s College, Newcastle, and then stayed for a month 
or two in Oxford, working on the proofs of his book The Foundations of Social 
Anthropology. In June 1950 he had been awarded the Rivers Memorial Medal for 
his anthropological field work in Northern Nigeria and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

The journey out to Australia was made by way of the United States, where 
with the aid of a Carnegie Grant, Professor Nadel was able to visit Columbia, Yale, 
Harvard, Chicago, Berkeley and various other major universities. He finally reached 
Canberra early in February 1951 to become the Australian National University’s 
foundation Professor in Anthropology. 

He at once set about planning a research programme, and within a few weeks 
of his arrival had drawn up a report recommending research projects on the societies 
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of the New Guinea Highlands, social change (especially the problem of cargo cults) 
in Melanesia, village communities in Indonesia and India, and the process of assimila- 
tion among recent European immigrants to Australia. 

This last project, he admitted, was “‘ not anthropological (in the conventional 
sense of the word),”’ but he justified its inclusion in the comment, “I do not draw 
any sharp distinction between sociology and anthropology as regards the subject 
matter of research. ‘ Primitive’ and ‘ advanced’ cultures, ‘ exotic’ societies and 
our own society are regarded as being in equal measure appropriate fields of research 
for the anthropologist.” In August 1952, ‘“‘ to indicate the wider scope of the 
research pursued,” his Department was renamed “‘ Department of Anthropology and 
Sociology,” and during his last years he evinced an ever-increasing interest in general 
sociological theory. 

When he died in January 1956, Professor Nadel had been at the Australian 
National University for only five years, yet within that short span of time he had 
succeeded in establishing a Chair and a Department that were known throughout 
the anthropological world, and in initiating and directing several important and 
co-ordinated programmes of field research. Within about two years all the schemes 
recommended in his report of February 1951 had been embarked upon, and by the 
end of 1955 more than a score of different research projects had been completed or 
inaugurated. 

From the outset one of Nadel’s leading objectives was the working out of a 
“social typology ” of the New Guinea Highlands (in 1951 he made a brief tour of 
Papua and New Guinea), and under his directorship studies were made of the Gahuku- 
Gama, the Siane, the Kuma, the Kyaka and the Huli. But this for him was no 
more than a beginning, for he had hoped that such field work organized by his own 
and other Departments of Anthropology would go on until there was a collection of 
materials sufficient for a comparative study of all the main societies of the New 
Guinea Highlands. To carry out this comparative study—from his Chair in, 
Canberra—was one of Nadel’s principal ambitions. (It is likely that, had he lived 
he would have increasingly given his attention to comparative studies of this kind. 
In one of his last addresses—at Melbourne in August 1955—he said: ‘‘ We urgently 
need a body of explicitly comparative studies, based on the mass of data already 
furnished by modern field research and focussed upon particular problems of social 
existence, whatever they may be—kinship, social control, religion, moral values. 
If our theories are still inadequately integrated and our hypotheses still, as I have 
put it, of narrow range, it is because of the lack of such studies. Only through 
remedying it can we hope to consolidate our existing knowledge and to understand, 
ultimately, not only this or that society, but human society at large, in all its 
variations.’’) 

In other parts of New Guinea and Papua members of his department carried 
out research among the Tangu, the Garia, the Ngaing and the Southern Masim ; in 
New Britain, among the Nakanai, and in New Ireland among the Barok. 
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As soon as his research plans in New Guinea had been launched, Nadel turned 
to his second main objective, the inauguration of anthropological research—from the 
Australian National University—in India and Indonesia. Here there were special 
difficulties to be overcome, but by 1955 two studies had been made of village com- 
munities in Malwa, India, and in Indonesia work had begun among the Batak of 
Sumatra. 

The third sphere of Nadel’s research interests was Australia. One of the first 
students trained in his Department studied the Wanindiljaugwa of Groote Eylandt ; 
however, most of the research in Australia directed by Nadel was specifically socio- 
logical in character. There were, for example, a study of réle assumption and 
fulfilment among immigrants (in a market town of N.S.W.) and an inquiry into 
the political ideologies of non-British immigrants in several different parts of Australia. 
Other ventures, made under Nadel’s supervision, were field studies (in Sydney) 
of the Australian family, and (in Canberra) of inter-personal communication processes. 


During the same years when these research schemes were being embarked upon 
Nadel, in his indefatigable way, was engaging in many other activities. Within a 
year of his arrival he had become Dean of the Research School of Pacific Studies. 
This position he held until his death, and his contributions to the Australian National 
University were many and deep. In 1952 he was one of the participants in the 
International Symposium on Anthropology held in New York under the auspices of 
the Wenner-Gren Foundation. In 1953 he represented the Australian National 
University in the Australian delegation to the Eighth Pacific Science Congress in 
Manila. In 1954, during an extended visit to India, he advised on the establishment 
of a UNESCO Fundamental Education Training Scheme in Mysore, lectured at 
several Indian universities, and acted as a consultant at a UNESCO conference, held 
in New Delhi, on the teaching of the social sciences in south-east Asia. In 1955, 
while on study leave in England, he lectured at the London School of Economics, 
at Cambridge, Oxford and Manchester, and then went on to visit Vienna and other 
European centres and to attend, in Amsterdam, a symposium on “ Primitive Law in 
Africa.” In August of the same year, on his return to Australia, he was President 
of Section F at the 31st meeting of ANZAAS in Melbourne. During his years in 
Canberra he also continued to write with that untiring devotion which he brought 
to all the anthropological problems that aroused his interest. In 1951, the year in 
which he became Professor of Anthropology at the Australian National University, 
his The Foundations of Anthropology was published. This book, concerned with 
“the logical premises that underlie our knowledge of societies (whether they be 
primitive or otherwise) and with the prerequisites, conceptual and technical, of any 
inquiry meant to lead to this knowledge,’’ is assured of a lasting place in the literature 
of social anthropology, for it is a seminal book that will stimulate and influence 
anthropological thought for many years to come. Nupe Religion, one of the most 
thorough analytica ]studies in the field of primitive religion, appeared in 1954. 

At the London School of Economics during the Lent Term of 1955 Nadel had 
given a course of lectures on the theory of social structure. Soon after his return 
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to Canberra he plunged into the writing of a book on the same general theme. One 
of its principal features is a new and penetrating discussion of réle analysis and the 
relevance of réle theory to the study of social structure. There can be little doubt 
but that this last book, The Theory of Social Structure, will become one of the standard 
texts of social anthropology. The completed manuscript was posted to the publishers 
just seven days before Professor Nadel’s sudden and unexpected death. 

His next book was to have been in the Pelican series and entitled The Mind of 
Primitive Man. Indeed, a contract had been signed and a Table of Contents drawn 
up. Such was Nadel’s intellectual energy that within a few days of having sent off 
the manuscript of The Theory of Social Structure he had begun to discuss his plans 
for the early chapters of The Mind of Primitive Man and for the Frazer Lecture on 
Magic and Reality which he was to have given in Glasgow in December of this year. 
By the tragic untimeliness of his death anthropology has lost incalculably. 

Of the many qualities possessed by S. F. Nadel, there are three that deserve 
special mention here. They are the qualities certainly by which I shall most 
remember him. 

First, there was the scientific spirit which so animated all his activities. He 
had, indeed, a kind of consecration to scientific inquiry—which overruled all other 
considerations, and made him ever restless for new advances in his own science of 
anthropology as in science in general. Science, he insisted, could suffer no terra 
incognita, and the goal which he set for social anthropology was nothing less than the 
understanding of ‘‘ human society at large, in all its variations.” And further, the 
understanding he sought was a fully scientific understanding ; in his own words: 
“ exploration in depth, analysis of a given culture in terms of underlying mechanisms, 
processes, perhaps regularities or laws, certainly not simply discovery, accumulation 
and faithful description of facts.” First, then, his searching spirit of scientific 
enquiry. 

Second, there was his absolute integrity and his constant regard for ethical 
principle. These qualities I believe can best be seen in one of his own utterances : 
“‘ T faced court martial on one occasion for refusing to agree to a measure of collective 
punishment of certain tribes, and I can see no reason why any anthropologist should 
not stand up for his opinion, even though he may be an administrator or part of an 
administrative body. This is a question of conscience, but I think that in a study 
we proudly call ‘ the study of man’ conscience has a very definite place.” 

Third, and most difficult of all to describe, was the remarkable lambency of 
mind to which I have earlier referred. Whatever the subject being discussed or the 
problem under inquiry, Nadel’s original and discerning mind could always be expected 
to illuminate it. 

“Some burn damp faggots, others may consume 
The entire combustible world in one small room... 


Such a person was Nadel, and his achievements are of a kind that will keep their 
lustre. 
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CEREMONIES FOR CHILDREN AND SOCIAL FREQUENCY IN 
TIKOPIA! 


By RAYMOND FIRTH 


EREMONIES with a child as the central figure appear to have been common 
in ancient Polynesia, and still exist in many of the islands in spite of the dis- 
integrative effects of contact with European culture. My reasons for presenting 
this material are partly ethnographic and partly sociological. Previous records 
on this subject from Tikopia are fragmentary, and from the rest of Polynesia are 
still very incomplete. Moreover, the analysis of the data has tended to dwell on the 
technological and magical aspects of the ceremonies, as against the social relationships 
of the persons involved? In many cases the socialization and other processes 
involved in the latter seem more relevant to an understanding of why these ceremonies 
exist and how they operate. Again, consideration of the changes in Tikopia by 
1952, as compared with 1929, throws further light on the social functions of the 
ceremonies. 

Van Gennep, Radcliffe-Brown and later writers have shown that the ultimate 
basis of these ceremonies for children lies in the attempt of the society to celebrate 
the advent of a new human being to its ranks, and to surround with a social aura 
the transition of this individual from one social state to another. Yet here come 
problems. In Tikopia, every ceremony of birth or initiation does not find the whole 
society assembled round the child, but only a certain limited set of individuals. 
What determines who shall come and who shall stay away? From my earlier 
analysis* it is clear that in Tikopia the answer to this question lies in an understanding 
of the functions of the ceremony as an expression of kinship ties. Then, every 
ceremony involves some kind of display, presentation or exchange of goods ; what 
determines the extent of this economic participation ? 

1 This article was originally drafted as part of the documentation for my analysis in my book 
We, The Tihopie. A Sociological Study of Kinship in Primitive Polynesia (London, 1936), 
but for reasons of space it was omitted. I have now re-drafted it, after my second expedition 


to Tikopia. I am indebted for some fey apes! material to my research assistant, Mr. 
James Spillius, who remained on the island for nearly a year after I left. 

I am grateful to the Australian National Research Council, which financed my first an 
1928-29, and to the Australian National University, which financed the second, in 1952-53, a8 
part of my association as Acting Director of their Research School of Pacific Studies. The 
services of Mr. Spillius I owe in the first instance to the good offices of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York and the Australian National University. For the preparation of the revised version 
of this article I am much indebted to the Behavioural Sciences Division of the Ford Foundation 
and to the Research Committee of the London School of Economics, whose generous grants-in-aid 
have enabled me to retain the assistance of Mr. Spillius and to have secretarial help in bringing 
this and other material to final form. 

2 An exception to this is the valuable contribution of H. Ian Hogbin, ‘‘ Transition Rites at 
Ontong Java,” Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vol. XXXIX, 1930, pp. 94-112, 201-220, 


*We, The Tikopia, pp. 466-67. 
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A further problem lies in the fact that in Tikopia not every child figures as the 
centre of the same set of ceremonies. Why should some go through the full series 
and others not? How does this relate to the notions of society welcoming every 
new member ceremonially and strengthening itself thereby ? What is the social 
function of such ceremonies of intermitted frequency ? Finally, if these ceremonies 
have the important social functions generally attributed to them, how is it that they 
have become so attenuated in the course of a generation? How can the society 
have let go institutions of such alleged value to it ? 

The answers to such problems need more detailed analysis than has often been 
given to them. 


DESIRE FOR CHILDREN 

If a ceremony to celebrate a new member of a society is to have any meaning, 
the new member must be assumed to be normally welcome. It is a pertinent question, 
then, to inquire how far children in Tikopia are welcome. In general, the Tikopia 
do desire children. From the sentimental point of view children serve the Tikopia 
as objects of affection: they are repositories of family traditions and heirs of family 
lands and property ; they serve a utilitarian purpose in doing some of the work of 
the household, and later in caring for their parents or other kin in old age. The 
institution of the “ adhering child,” a custom practically analogous to adoption, 
though without legal transfer, provides childless adults with the economic services 
and company of children. But the incorporation of the child in its second home is 
incomplete, and it is recognized that as a substitute for real offspring this is not 
entirely satisfactory. On this point a pathetic statement was made to me by 
Pa Nukuomanu, who had no children of his own. “It is good to have a true child,” 
he said. “A child who is ‘ different’ goes (to carry out commands) but grumbles 
‘Where is their child? I am completely dead with the doing of their work.’ ” 
Barrenness is regarded as a matter for regret, not of shame, and it is thought that 
either husband or wife may be responsible. Usually, supernatural interference 
with the woman is regarded as the cause. 

The desire for children, however, is restricted by certain social canons and 
economic needs. Two kinds of children not wanted are those which are the product 
of unions not legitimized or not expected to be legitimized by the marriage ceremony, 
and those which threaten the food supplies of a family in which already there are a 
number of offspring. Here abortion or infanticide at birth have been traditional 
mechanisms of elimination. In the case of a child so put out of the way, the ordinary 
ceremonies at birth and death are not performed. It is treated as a social accident, 
and ignored as far as possible. This would seem to prove that the normal ceremonies 
are performed not simply to celebrate the birth of the child but to signalize the 
reception of the child by society. (Though secrecy is observed about the birth of a 
child to an unmarried girl, this is from shame at her unmarried state. No stigma 
is traditionally incurred by the act of infanticide itself.) 


*A detailed discussion of these points is given in We, The Tikopia, pp. 159-69, 180-86, 
203-06, 482, 485-89. 
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I have already recorded material on these practices in 1928-29.5 As regards 
abortion, the observations then made were found to be valid also in 1952-53. 
Although the practice was reprobated by the Mission teachers, it was known to 
occur, and although no quantitative estimate could be made it appeared to be fairly 
common among unmarried girls. Once a certain confidence had been established 
it was found that cases were talked of freely. For example, one of my friends told 
me of a girl in Nukutunasau house who had afi na manava (literally, rubbed down 
her belly), that is, who had used manipulation and stones to terminate her pregnancy. 
She was unmarried and had had relations with her father’s brother’s son, an associa- 
tion improper in Tikopia eyes (tau kave maori ne sara). The attitude of my friend 
towards this was not censorious but rather sympathetic. He said, ‘“‘ The women of 
this land have aching wombs.” 

On occasion, however, either the girl is unsuccessful in her attempt or reluctant 
to make it, and the child is born. It does appear that even nowadays, despite the 
moral views of the Mission and perhaps some inkling of Government disapproval, 
the possibility of infanticide exists. Certainly I was told in 1952 of cases in which, 
since my former visit, children had been saved by the intervention of some kinsman 
or kinswoman who rescued them and brought them up. Moreover, I was told of 
another quite recent case of the same kind. Again, it is not always clear whether 
a pregnancy has been terminated by abortion or whether the child has been removed 
after birth. In one case, a well-known man was the father of a child by an unmarried 
woman, herself illegitimate. Previously he had “ done wrong” with one of his 
female cousins; it was said that one child was stillborn from this relation and a 


second was tamate, put to death. This expression may mean infanticide or it may 
mean a late abortion. 


On the other hand, a child born out of wedlock may be allowed to live either 
because of compassion of one of the kinsfolk who rescues it or from respect for the 
moral law introduced by the Mission. In 1952-53 there were several young children 
in Tikopia described as tama i te ara, “ children from the path.” Though they were 
more in number than in 1928-209, illegitimacy cannot be said to be frequent. Typical 
of one such case was the rescue of the daughter of a woman, Firipiki, of Nikiua by 
her kinsman, Pa Marakei. I saw the child, a little girl of about two, and she had 
been adopted as “an adhering child” by this man. He said, “The woman was 
pregnant but was not married—a child from the path. It was taken up by me and 
made to live by me, to become my daughter.” 

A reflection of the general desire for children and of the economic role they are 
expected to fill in the household is seen by the common interpretation of certain 
occupational dreams as tokens of conception.* If a woman dreams that she goes 
fishing with a scoop net, the conventional female implement, or fills water bottles 
at a spring and brings them home, a customary female task, it is held that she will 


5 Ibid., pp. 414, 527-30. 
® An analysis is given in my ‘‘ Meaning of Dreams in Tikopia,’’ Essays Presented to C.G. 
Seligman, London, 1934, pp. 63-74, especially p. 68. 
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conceive and bear a girl child. If she dreams of sea fishing, a male pursuit, then 
her child will be a boy. If her husband or any other member of the family dreams 
along similar lines the interpretation will follow this pattern. There seems to be a 
very probable element of wish-fulfilment here. 

An interesting question would be whether unmarried girls who are pregnant, 
or pregnant wives who do not want children, have similar dreams. I have no 
material on this. But one might hazard as an hypothesis for testing that the physio- 
logical changes might force the psychological issue. The dream patterns seem hardly 
sufficiently standardized for them to be socially demanded even in such cases. 

The sequence of ceremonies connected with a normal birth may now be described 
(as of 1929). For ease in following the account I give first a synopsis of them in 
order, with their Tikopia names. 


CEREMONIES BEFORE BIRTH 
(Kin specified in each case in relation to child) 
Furifurit o te memea .. “ Turning of the child ”’—by mother’s female relative. 
Furuna kere .. “Cleansing of the caul ’’—by mother’s relatives. 
Fakafanauna .. “Causing to bear ’’—by mother’s male relative. 


CEREMONIES AFTER BIRTH 
Fakamena “a .. “ Putting to sleep ’—display and exchange of mats. 
Asina Hs ar .. Application of turmeric by mother’s consanguineal 
female kin to father’s consanguineal female kin. 
Ama fanauna .. Similar to asina. 
Kava makarini.. .. “Cold kava ’’—food from father’s to mother’s kin. 
Fanauyna .. .. “ The giving birth ’’—oven of father’s group divided 
into : 
(a) Popora o te siki .. “ Basket of the catching ”—to midwife. 
(b) Popora te afi .. “Basket of the Fire’—to mother’s brother; not 
reciprocated. 
(c) Fanauna .. .. “ The giving birth ”—to mother’s consanguineal kin ; 
reciprocated by tutunauru. 
(d) Food given to fare mastkitana. 
.. The Fire”’—by mother’s brother ; associated with : 


(a) Tutunauru .. .. Food from mother’s brother to child. 
(b) Rau koroa .. .. Food and bark-cloth from mothers to child ; recipro- 
cated by fakaotinauso. 
Fakaotea .. oi .. ‘The nooning ’’—invitation of the child by mother’s 
brother. 
Fakatavana .. “The seeking ”—bringing the child home. 
Fakaotinauso A .. “The finishing of the umbilicus ’—gift from father’s 
consanguineal kin to mother’s consanguineal female 
kin. 
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PREGNANCY 

Among the Tikopia, pregnancy often precedes marriage—though hardly so 
regularly as to be called a marriage pattern. But as illegitimacy of a child is a 
matter of social disapproval when a girl becomes pregnant, she usually tries to induce 
her lover to marry her out of hand; pregnancy thus often provides the occasion 
for the wedding ceremony. 

The attitude of the Tikopia towards the state of pregnancy is the same as that 
of many other primitive peoples. In the case of a married pair it is regarded as a 
normal physiological phenomenon entirely removed from any need for embarrass- 
ment, shame or concealment. Even children are quite au fait with the phenomenon 
and with them, as with their elders, it is a subject of ordinary comment. Down by 
the spring one evening there were two little boys, the younger of whom had that 
pot-bellied look which infants in Tikopia are apt to get through too much starchy 
food. The other looked at him and said: “ What an enormous belly—like someone 
who is about to give birth!” This was a serious observation on his friend’s 
silhouette. 

The term to describe a woman who is pregnant is ku nofo ma na manava ; the 
basic translation is “she has dwelt with her belly ”’—a rather curious ascription 
of duality to the phenomenon. The expectant mother goes about her work in 
the ordinary way, eats no special food, wears no special dress or ornament, and 
receives no privileged treatment by others. Taboos of pregnancy do not appear 
to exist either for husband or wife ; and the closest approximation to a taboo comes 
in the belief that the pregnancy of a woman tends to rob her husband of efficacy 
or success in his everyday pursuits. If he goes fishing, then his catch will not be 
good ; if he digs food, then the crop will not be great, nor the individual tubers 
large. He has not a “food hand.” A Tikopia will attribute this to the tapu 
associated with pregnancy, but this ¢apu is manifested only by such lack of success 
and by no positive regulations. It is really a diminution of mana. What it does 
show, however, is the linkage of the father with the woman and her unborn child— 
a socio-psychological prototype of a prenatal couvade. ; 

When a married woman is in an advanced stage of pregnancy two performances 
may take place. The one is regarded as physiological treatment. The mother or 
some other elderly female relative of the woman goes and massages her abdomen. 
The object of the manipulation, according to the Tikopia, is to change the foetus 
over from one side of the womb to the other in order to separate it from the after- 
birth. It is held that if this is not done the results may be bad ; the placenta will 
block the outlet for the child and make birth difficult. ‘‘ She goes to turn the child 
in the concavity of the belly of its mother to take the placenta and lay it aside.” 
The act is described as “‘ the turning of the child” (te furifuri o te memea). Its 
purport is not to invert the child for presentation. This latter is believed to be 
effected by magic. 

The other is a more formal performance and takes place only for the first 
pregnancy, the mataki manava. The woman goes to the house of her parents, where 
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turmeric is put on her head and the upper part of her body. As the pigment is 
rubbed on a formula is recited, such as the following? : 


Your earth will be cleansed away 
Continue to dwell, listen, 
And then descend. 


This is addressed to the unborn child. It is held that there is a film in the womb 
which if not cleansed away will cover the face of the child when it is born. The film 
is described by the word kere, the basic equivalent of which is “earth,” but 
which also is used in a wider reference (which might be termed linguistically as a 
marginal equivalent) for all kinds of sedimentary deposits. In this case it is clearly 
the caul which is meant. The ceremony is known as the furuna kere, the “‘ cleaning 
of the caul.”” Another term for it is ara pou or, as given by some informants, aro 
pou. The term ara pou is used for the first-born child itself. Later pregnancies 
are termed tutu a tama, ‘‘ the succession of children,’’ and for them no ceremonies 
of this kind are performed. The reason for the differentiation is not explicit in 
Tikopia formulations. Pa Teva said “‘ We do not know what was the basis for the 
rejection of this ceremony ” (in the later pregnancies). Nor can they explain why 
children other than firstborn should not be thought to emerge with the caul. 

The real point seems to lie in the economic and social accompaniments of the 
rite. It is essentially an act of interest in the woman and her prospective offspring 
on the part of the family from which she came. After the smearing on of the turmeric 
her kin present food and valuables to her husband’s group. Mats, bark-cloth 
blankets and girdles are given, and are reciprocated by the husband’s kin next day. 
It will be seen later how this is merely one of the great series of exchanges that, 
centring on the child, take place between the two kin groups. These kin groups, 
while expressible in terms of lineage components, are not simply representative 
of the two patrilineages of child’s mother and child’s father. Other kin contribute 
from, e.g., the child’s mother’s mother’s patrilineage, and child’s father’s mother’s 
patrilineage. For a child of high rank further kin also may take part. Sometimes 
the woman’s kin take the initiative and visit her in her husband’s house. One 
effect of having an initial pregnancy rite in this way is that it marks the conversion 
of the woman to her new state of a child-bearer. This interpretation rests of course 
on the assumption that child-bearing is an act of positive significance to the society 
or at least to some group in it. More important still, the involvement of a man’s 
kin in the birth of a child means that a prior relationship of a socially acknowledged 
kind must have been set up between the man and the mother of the child. Hence 
this ceremony is part of the system which ensures that marriage normally shall 
precede the birth of the child, and thus acts as a spur to legitimization. This perhaps 
explains in part the lack of interest in the performance of it for later children. 


’ For Tikopia texts of this and succeeding formule see Appendix. 
® Neither term translates easily: literally, aya means a path, and aro means to paddle ; 
pou means a post. There is perhaps a general notion of the first-born being a support (post) to 
the family, but to the Tikopia the expression is ‘‘ just a name ”’ for the ceremony. 
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The omission of this ceremony for a firstborn child does indeed result in its 
being born with a caul, according to the Tikopia. They gave as an instance the case 
of Nau Avakofe junior, who gave birth before the turmeric was applied, and the 
face of the child was covered with a film. The reason for not complying with custom 
was that the house of Porima, the woman’s kin, had cut their bark-cloth trees but 
had not yet beaten out the material. They thought that the woman would not give 
birth for some time, and then found that they were too late. So they performed 
the ceremony on the day of the birth of the child, at the same time as other ritual— 
much to the amusement of the village. 


The kere (caul) on the face of the child is not known accurately by the Tikopia 
to be a membrane. “Is it perhaps the interior of the belly of its mother ?”’ they 
ask.® Incidentally, a married couple are supposed to cease intercourse some nights 
before the birth of the child. Otherwise, it is said, the child will be covered with 
slime, which (I was told in 1929) is licked off by the tongues of the women assisting 
at the birth—to the accompaniment of a severe scolding administered to the erring 
parents. In 1953, Spillius was similarly told by married men that the child would 
be born “ dirty” ; it was also held that the unborn child might be damaged by the 
thrusting of the penis in copulation. 


This discussion deals only with the normal course of birth. Though miscarriage 
in Tikopia appears to be fairly frequent, there is no regular treatment tried against 
it, nor ceremony practised to ward it off. However, it is regarded as due to malignant 
spirits. Ifa pregnant woman feels that she may have a miscarriage, she may get a 
spirit medium, a ritual elder or a chief to perform a protecting rite over her. But 
examination of this belongs to a discussion of sickness and the art of healing, to be 
treated elsewhere. 


From practical experience the Tikopia are cognisant of the app.oximate length 
of time of gestation, and of the various stages in the development of the foetus. 
But several things may affect their clarity of statement. One is their measure of 
time by unnamed lunar months, which tends to introduce some uncertainty into 
their calculations. A second is the difficulty of being precise in abstract formulation. 
It appeared that ruch the same amount of indefiniteness about length of pregnancy 
existed in 1952 as in 1928-29, and that increased contact with Europeans had not 
given precision. For instance, when Pa Ngarumea was discussing with Spillius, 
he expressed surprise at finding the normal pregnancy period of European women 
given as nine months. He said that for Tikopia women it was ten months. The 
difference was due presumably to a calculation in lunar terms. When I asked 
Pa Nukumata what is the full term of pregnancy in Tikopia he said five months. 


®* The Tikopia do not hold the view which appears to have been common in European 
countries, that to be born with a caul is lucky. Part of this luck of caul-birth, it appears, is 
protection from drowning. One might think that the Tikopia, set in the midst of the ocean 
wastes, might have found such a belief useful. But they have another avenue of protection, in 
their pagan gods and ancestors, who occasionally bear men up at sea and bring them to shore. 
Anyway, the Tikopia swim like seals, and can presumably afford to leave caul-protection to land- 
lubbers. 
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When, startled, I asked for more details, he explained ‘‘ When the child’s second 
moon stands (in the sky) it has moved ; in its third it has moved heartily ; in its 
fourth it has kicked up at the belly of its mother ; in its fifth it has turned over and 
sought a path for itself to be born. The child which is overdue reaches its sixth 
(moon), but the child which is quick comes down at once.” Other people said, 
“It depends upon the woman—one takes nine months, one takes eight, another 
takes ten—it is untrue to say six months.” But they agreed that a seven months 
child may occur in Tikopia, though they said most did not live. From such state- 
ments it is clear that various periods of pregnancy can be given—there is no formula 
of general knowledge. Yet apparent guesses wide of the mark are near to the truth 
if a different starting-point for the count be taken because of some difference in 
observation or interest. It does seem to be common for young women in Tikopia 
not to realize that they are pregnant until they are three months gone. (In making 
a comparison one should of course not over-estimate the sophistication of the great 
mass of European women in this respect.) If, for example, the babe is felt to move 
about the sixteenth or seventeenth week—as in Pa Nukumata’s calculation—then 
this would make the due term about nine months in all. 

It might be thought that one reason for uncertainty in the statements quoted 
about pregnancy may be because they were made by men. But this is probably 
not so. In Tikopia such things are discussed in mixed company, and men are 
closely concerned in affairs of gestation and birth. 


The Tikopia expect the arrival of the child at a fairly definite day and discuss 
cases which are overdue. A woman who remains pregnant for some time after the 
expected date is said to be kea: “she stays lazy.” I remember in 1928 the Ariki 
Taumako bursting out on one occasion in reference to the sister of Pa Nukurena : 
“When is she going to give birth?” 


PARTURITION 

The act of bearing a child is termed fanau. It is significant to note that this 
word means “ to give birth’ and not “to be born.”” Thus the Tikopia say “ fafine 
ne fanau nanafi ’’—‘‘ a woman gave birth yesterday,” not “ a child was born yester- 
day,” as we normally should. The term fanauya conveniently translated as “ family 
of children ” means “‘ them to whom birth has been given,” stress being laid on the 
act of delivery of the mother rather than on that of the emergence of the children. 

It is held by the Tikopia that boys and girls tend to be born at different times 
of the moon. The fo tayata are the nights when males are born, the po fafine those 
of females. The former comprise the early nights of the moon on the one hand 
and those of the third quarter on the other ; the latter comprise those nights when 
the moon stands above in the sky and also those when the period of darkness is 
long. I doubt if any empirical evidence would support this statement. Pa 
Fenuatara pointed out to me that his last child, a male, was born in the early phase 
of the moon. “ But,” he added, “ some boys are born in the po fafine ; some girls 
in the po tanata.” 
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Another curious piece of Tikopia lore is the idea that in olden times the ordinary 
physiology of birth was unknown, and that children were extracted by means of a 
Cesarean operation. Legends of this type occur in other Polynesian communities.” 

The following is the Tikopia tale as given in 1928 by Seremata (Pa Maneve). 

“In former times in this land when a woman was pregnant they waited a 
span of nights till the birth-time and then her abdomen was slit, slit in two, and the 
child forced out. Then the woman, its mother, was buried. They did not know of 
the way of giving birth to children. 

“‘ Then came a man from the west and lived in Tikopia in Nuaraki. He married 
and his wife became pregnant. Then came the family of the woman to cut open 
her belly ; but the man objected, and said they should leave her to dwell. The 
parents of the woman thereupon said to him that she would die. Said the man, 
‘No, she will not die.’ Then the parents of the woman called out to him: ‘ By 
what way shall she give birth?’ Then the man called back that she would give 
birth from her vulva. They gave vent to an exclamation of surprise (vevei rei). 
So they dwelt and left the matter in the hands of the man. They waited and waited 
and the woman gave birth. Her parents were astounded. They called to the 
husband : ‘ Well, there now, well, there now! A woman gives birth from her 
vulva!’ So when they had seen this they allowed the women of Tikopia to wait. 
They did not slit their abdomens.” 


In answer to the question as to how the infant thus from its mother was fed 
it was said that it was handed over to another woman to feed. ‘‘ But,” it was 
added, “‘ there was no milk ; it was not good.” 


“ This is a tale of olden times,” said Seremata, “it is not a myth (tara tupua) 
from the gods, it is a story (tavana) of men.” 


Although this story is regarded as being a description of the actual state of 
knowledge of the early population of the land there is no further evidence to show 
that it is integrated at all into the present institutions of the people. It appears to 
be a part of the original stock of ancient Polynesian folk-lore preserved probably 
for its quaintness, its contrast to the present obstetrical methods of the people, 
and the opportunity it gives for speculative and somewhat salacious comment. 
It may be noted that, according to the Tikopia, the knowledge of correct birth 
procedure is not one of the items made known by a deity or culture hero, as many 
others are said to have been ; but the benefactor was simply a nameless foreigner. 
(This tale does not appear to be of general currency in Tikopia. It is worth noting 
that neither my research assistant nor I had it made known to us in 1952-53. It 
is true that we made no inquiry about it, but in our various talks about pregnancy 
and birth it was never mentioned.) 


10 For example, Maori (Best, Maori as He Was, Wellington, 1924, p. 52); Rarotonga (Gill, 
Myths and Songs from the South Pacific, London, 1876, p. 266) ; Marquesas (des Vergnes, Revue 
Maritime et Colonial, Vol. LII, p. 726); Niue (S. P. Smith, J.P.S., Vol. XII, Wellington, 1903, 
p. 102); Tuamotu (Caillot, Mythes, Légendes et Traditions des Polynésiens, Paris, 1914, pp. 58, 
149). 
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When the time is drawing near for the child to be born a small ceremony is 
usually performed to facilitate the matter. This ceremony is different from the 
others previously mentioned in that it takes place when labour has begun or is 
expected shortly to begin. It may be described as an immediate birth rite in contrast 
to the other eventual birth rites. Members of the bilateral kin group (kano a paito) 
of the woman assemble, especially including her own mother, and classificatory 
relatives of the same grade, and her own father and his close kin. They come 
together for the fakafanau, “‘ the causing to give birth.” One of her senior male 
relatives, an elder or a chief, comes to her, takes oil, and pouring it into his hand 
gently applies it to her belly with a stroking movement. This is the ritual act 
which serves as the vehicle for the operation of the power of the family ancestors and 
gods. The elder recitesa formula. This is the one given me in 1928 by Pa Ranjifuri 
(then heir to the Ariki Tafua) for such occasions : 


“‘ Male ancestor, 
Stand firm to make strong 
And give power to my hand. 
Be turned the face of the little child 
Down below. 
Erect the twice-breaking wave 
And send it down below. 
You come down on to your property 
Which has been spread out 
By your house of father’s sisters and your house of grandparents 
That they may nurse you.” 


The first part of this invocation appeals for mana to a particular ancestor or 
deity whom the family regard as likely to be interested. Then he is asked to present 
the child in the normal position to make birth easy, and to expedite labour by bringing 
on the flooding. This is referred to here as “ the twice-breaking wave’’; other 
formule refer to a larger succession of waves. The appeal is then directed to the 


child who is commanded to fulfil expectations without delay. The “ property ” 
signifies on the one hand the actual cloth held to receive the child, and on the other 
the gifts spread out on his behalf in the house. 


Another formula, this time from Pa Tavi, one of the ritual elders of the Ariki 
Kafika, is as follows : 


“Make a flooded path for you to come down 
On to your property 
And your mats 
Which have been set there by your house of father’s sisters 
That you may sleep on them. 
Erect an eight-times-breaking wave 
Kokono konokono.” 
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CEREMONIES FOR CHILDREN IN TIKOPIA 


In this formula, as in the other, there is the triple reference to the facilitation 
of the act of birth by flooding ; to the property prepared because of the birth; 
and to the kinship status of assistants. That is, we have the mechanics, the economics 
and the social linkage all given specific mention. The word kono could be loosely 
described as a term of imitative magic, since it is the conventional reproduction of 
the groans made by the woman in labour. The introduction of it here is to assist 
in bringing on that phenomenon. In this formula the intervention of spiritual 
beings, though not specifically invoked, is implied. The whole purport of it is to 
induce speedy and therefore easy delivery. 


The recital of such a formula is not obligatory. The chief or elder comes usually 
only in cases of difficult parturition. In the ordinary way a set form of words of the 
second type is uttered by the father or husband of the woman or by one of her 
attendants while she is gripped at the back by people who have come to assist. 
The higher the rank of the woman, or the more difficult the birth, the more likely 
it is that resort will be had to a chief and therefore through him to the gods. There 
is no special formula for cases of difficult birth. 


The situation in 1952-53 would appear to have been much the same as in 1928-29, 
save that with the advance of Christianity in the interim the role of mission teachers 
in providing prayers to assist in cases of difficult birth had increased as against pagan 
appeals by ritual elders and others. Such appeals had by no means died out. 


The duration of labour appears to vary very considerably. Some women have 
a speedy delivery, others are one or two nights in labour. Some treat the matter 
very lightly. On feeling the pangs, they go down to the salt water, give birth to 
the child, and bring it up washed. The child does not sink when born in this fashion. 
“It swims like a fish,” it is said, floating with head out of water. In May 1952 
Nau Toa gave birth one afternoon to a girl child, a very tiny one, in her house. I 
saw her towards sunset out in the reef waters cleansing herself—washing away the 
fi toto, as a child said. After she had washed she came up the beach alone, moving 
slowly but with no help. She stood outside her house for a few minutes squeezing 
water from her garments, looking exhausted but giving a weak smile. 


11 In view of the popular idea that the women of savage communities find birth a simple 
matter, it may be noted that this is by no means always the case. I have no relevant data from 
Tikopia, but cite views given me from elsewhere in the Solomons in 1929. According to Sister 
Berry of the Methodist Mission at Roviana, the Melanesian women there on whom a careful series 
of measurements was made were smaller in the pelvis and reproductive organs than European 
women. This, however, did not have the expected result of increasing the difficulty of labour, 
since the children born were approximately a pound lighter on the average than European children. 
They weighed 6-5 pounds at birth as against 7-5 pounds on the average. Of a series of 30 native 
children the birth-weight ranged from 4-5 to 8-5 pounds. Difficult parturition was, however, 
by no means uncommon in this district. Asphyxiation of the child due to hemorrhage of the 
mother was a constant danger. The native midwives did not apparently know how to cope 
with this ; the ordinary remedies of plucking the child by the legs and shaking it, or pulling out 
the abdomen were not employed. Mrs. Warren of the Melanesian Mission at Marovovo told me 
also that difficult parturition was common on the northern end of Guadalcanal. She admitted 
that her impression of the high proportion of such cases might not be entirely accurate, since she 
was usually called to assist only when normal delivery did not take place, but the number of 
such cases was considerable. 
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Neither in 1928-29 nor in 1952 did I witness the actual birth of a child in Tikopia. 
Those which occurred in families of my close acquaintance were at times when I was 
occupied on other work. So also with Spillius. With other families there seemed 
no objection, but the people did not think we were greatly interested, and in fact we 
made no great effort to attend—mainly owing to the time factor. On several 
occasions, however, we attended the subsequent ceremonies soon afterwards. Here 
is a description by Pa Ranifuri in 1929 of the technique of accouchment. 


“ Delivery takes place in the ordinary dwelling house. The brothers of the 
woman sit at the rear and press with their feet on the buttocks of their sister, support- 
ing her back. The woman wears no clothing, she has thrown it to one side, squatting 
on the floor. She leans back while her brothers push against her with their feet and 
press their hands against her shoulders. Her legs are open and she clasps her knees 
with her hands. Pushing her fundament forward, she strains with laboured grunts. 
In front of her sits a woman with a piece of soft bark-cloth, waiting to receive the 
child. If she is not prepared then the child may be born on to the floor mat, the 
head may come down and the neck twist. The husband will call out to the woman 
to have the piece of cloth ready. It is expected that the child will emerge head 
foremost because of the formula recited to the ancestors to turn the child down. 
The woman sits to watch for the time when the head of the child will appear. When 
it appears from its mother, from her vulva, she takes the piece of bark-cloth and 
catches the infant to support it. Hence she is called ‘ the woman of the catching ’ 
(te fafine o te siki). The woman cries for the eight-times-breaking wave to come, 
that the little child may be brought down below, that it may descend to the path 
of men. The woman also calls out the formula. When the infant hears the formula 
recited to him he kicks with his feet against his mother and shoots down ; he appears 
from his mother. When his head has appeared the mother has not ceased her 
groaning. And so it proceeds till he has completely emerged and there comes down 
the blood and the water.” 


An extraordinary thing to many Polynesian students will be the presence of 
the brothers at this intimate occasion in their sister’s life. It demonstrates how in 
Tikopia the element of restraint in the relations between brother and sister, particu- 
larly in the sphere of sex, operates in such a way as not to hinder the rendering of 
real assistance at critical times. In Tonga, Samoa, or Ontong Java the presence of 
brothers at such a time would be out of the question, though it is allowed among 
the Maori. 

The midwife, as one may term the “catcher” of the baby, is not specially 
chosen either for her kin relation or for her technical skill, though naturally an 
experienced woman is selected. There are no professional midwives in Tikopia. 
In cases of difficult birth, if ordinary physical means fail, the aid of the supernatural 
forces is invoked. A chief or an elder, or a spirit medium (vaka atua) is summoned. 


As part of a general disquisition on sex relations Pa Tekaumata, a well-known 
spirit medium, gave the following information on the procedure at birth. 
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“ As the child is born, women assemble and spread out the legs of the woman, 
drawing them back, while men come and press on her back. But the mother (nana 
maori) of the woman grasps the rear of her vulva below It is termed the joining 
of her vulva down at her rectal orifice. She grips it and squeezes it together that 
it may not part, while the child is appearing outside. Then when the child has 
fallen down below they go and pull down the placenta, pull and pull it down until 
it falls. The cord is cut, and turmeric is fetched by her mother, who sits and anoints 
with it the lips of the woman’s vulva. When this is done, hot water is prepared 
and the woman is pressed to drink that she may recover, that the seat of malignant 
activity there in the belly of the woman, the blood, may be driven down, that she 
may be well—and the toka ava. She struggles and struggles with the toka ara, 
and sweats. 

“Then it is that my own people invite me and I go, the deity enters into me, 
I lay hands on her belly and it is conquered. It is no longer painful. But if we work 
and work and work over her without avail, then she is a woman who will go because 
of her belly, dying in childbirth.” 

I did not ascertain precisely what the toka ara is, but presume it refers to a 
case of retained placenta and represents a portion of the afterbirth ; the only form 
of manipulation of it known to the Tikopia is pulling on the umbilical cord. 

After the child is born the umbilicus is smoothed out by the woman, tied, and 
cut. In the ease of a firstborn son the cord is cut with a sliver of bamboo (parakofe) 
onaclub. The idea of this is to give him skill: “It is done to make him strong, 
to make him adept in the use of timber.” In the case of later children and, I think, 
also of females, the cord is severed with no special observances. It was tied in a 
simple knot in cases which I observed. The umbilical cord is termed vava or uso, 
a variant of the latter being iso. (See Plate.) 

The placenta is called te fenua, a homophone with the word for “land.” It 
is also spoken of as ‘‘ the husk of the child,” or “ the dwelling-place of the child.” 
It is realized that retention of it causes death, but I was assured in 1928-29 by the 
Tikopia that there had been no cases of this in recent years and we heard of none in 
1952-53. The reason given is that the massage practised on the expectant mother 
some time before makes the afterbirth fall into a position easy for subsequent 
expulsion. This is the “ turning of the child” already mentioned. The afterbirth 
of male children is buried at once outside the eave on the non-sacred (tuamu) side 
of the house. That of female children is left until the morning—assuming that the 
birth takes place at night. Then it is observed that certain objects are present in 
the afterbirth ; sometimes there are two, sometimes three, or even four ; they are 
described as being sometimes pale, but more often black, and they move and crawl 
within the placenta. These are removed and buried separately. They are described 
as uruuru atua, manifestations of a supernatural being, and are said to be that of 
Feke, the Octopus Deity. If they were buried with the afterbirth they would affect 
the health of the child. It would either die or become insane. This precaution 
applies only to girl children because Feke the atua is noted for his lubricity. (The 
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Mother holding infant aged two days. 

The severed umbilical cord touched with 

turmeric at tip is shown. The head of 

the babe is also smeared with turmeric. 

Note the light skin of the babe, which ts 
normal, 


Photo, J. Spillius, 1953. 


Ariki Kafika tying oiled cordyline leaf necklet on young woman as ancillary 
to yam rite (Te pe o te rau ti). 


Photo, R. Firth, 1952. 
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theme of heterosexual intercourse with supernatural beings resulting in the illness 
of mortals runs through many Tikopia customs.) The afterbirth of all children is 
buried in the path or in some well-trodden place, which must not be exposed to the 
sun. If the child is heard to hiccough then someone goes out and treads down the 
place where the afterbirth is buried : “ If the infant hiccoughs a person goes to stamp 
down the earth and make it firm, that the belly of the child may be firm.” 


To these ideas, which, irrational to us, appear to the Tikopia to have received 
empirical verification, may be added another. After the child is born it is fed with 
vatia, sago-cream pudding, in coconut cups. One of these is finished every coupie 
of days. They are not then burned in the fire but are hung up to the roof. They 
are left there until the child is big, long after the umbilical cord has fallen, though 
before the babe is able to turn over. Then they are burned. If this is done- before, 
it is held that the child will make gurgling noises in its sleep (me konokono) as if it 
wished to excrete all the time. 


The birth of the child is an event of interest to the relatives and to the inhabitants 
of the village or district where it takes place. Conversation about it forms one of 
topics of the morning’s gossip when people meet on the beach and in the paths before 
the day’s work begins. Here is a sample of the laconic style of conversation over- 
heard when Nau Taitai bore a child in Rofaea. 


“Who has given birth?” 
“Nau Taitai.” 

“When ? ” 

“Last night.” 

“ What ?” 

“A female.” 


Most of the immediate relatives were present at the birth. But Nau Raroakau 
the mother of Pa Taitai, was not there. The first question she asked was: E lasi ? 
“Tt is a big one?’”’ The father usually displays interest and pride in the birth of 
his child, the latter particularly in the case of the first infant or two. He does not 
have much time to reflect on these sentiments, however, since he has to busy himself 
at once with the collection and preparation of quantities of food entailed by the 
customary obligations.!” 


Post-NATAL CEREMONIES 
The advent of a first child means the creation of new kinship groups—the 
conversion of the woman’s brothers into uncles (twatina), her sisters into “‘ a house 
of mothers,” and those of the man into “a house of aunts.”” The ceremonial 
demarcation and alliance which already exists between the husband’s family and 


12 Twins (masanga) are sometimes born, and are not regarded with any special emotion. 
Several pairs were alive when I was in Tikopia in 1928-29 and again in 1952-53. Contrary to 
the opinion of W. H. R. Rivers (History of Melanesian Society, Vol. I, 1914, p. 313) mixed twins 
are known and treated in the normal way. But Spillius records that twins are regarded as being 
by nature unequal in strength, and that the weaker is thought likely to die young. 
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that of the wife is strengthened by reference to the child. An extensive series of 
presentations and exchange may now begin. , 

The first ceremonial procedure is termed the fakamena or fakamerana, “‘ the 
putting to sleep” of infant and mother. This is performed for the eldest male 
child and the eldest female child only. The people of the fare nana, that is “‘ the 
mother’s house,”’ assemble with mats and bark-cloth. The families of both father 
and mother of the woman are represented in this group. For instance, when in 1929 
Nau Fenuafara was brought to bed, people from Tereata and from Paiu attended 
(v. Genealogy Fig. 1). The sisters or equivalent female kin of the father of the child 
come as the fare masikitaya, also with mats or bark-cloth. The function of the first 
group is to put the mother ceremonially to sleep ; that of the second to do the same 
for the babe. 

When Nau Taitai bore her second child I accompanied the fare masikitana. 
The people entered the house in the early morning after the birth. The mother, 
smeared with turmeric on arms, back of the neck and shoulders, all over the head, 
the ears and the cheeks, was sitting up, her back against a house-post. The lower 
part of her body was covered with a mat, the upper part was bare. The child was 
held in the arms of another woman, resting on a piece of bark-cloth and not swaddled 
in any way. The women of the fakameya started from their homes in parties of 
two or three carrying their mats under their arms, entered the house, and sat around 
the sides while their gifts were spread in the centre. At the upper end of the house 
opposite the door were gathered the fare nana beside the mother, while at the lower 
end, near the infant, sat the fare masikatana. There were less than a score of people 
present : ‘‘ We are not many because the land is busy at a funeral,’’ it was explained. 

The actual ceremony was brief. The articles brought were spread out carefully, 
mats at the bottom and bark-cloth blankets at the top. They are termed a@ raura 
o fare kave. The child, whose head was red with turmeric—as a sign of special 
status—was taken and gently laid on the pile, and then the upper couple of blankets 
were softly folded over the top of it. The infant was handled with the greatest 
delicacy. As one girl laid it down another watched and gently lifted the little hand 
which had got underneath its body. Another pile was spread beside the mother, 
and at the same time as her child, she lay down and a blanket was drawn over her 
head. She had not spoken a word. 

Both mother and child rest there for a little while and are then taken out. 
Later, after the oven has been opened, the mats and cloth are folded. They may 
then be exchanged between the women of the two parties or not, according to choice. 
If a woman desires to take back her contribution it is quite in order, either because 
she does not wish to part with it at all or because she cannot find a suitable equivalent. 
Usually a number of exchanges do take place. 


The formal “ putting to sleep ” of mother and new-born babe is done in essentially 
the same manner as with the initiates after the ceremony of super-incision.1* What- 


18See We, The Tikopia, pp. 449-51. 
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KINSHIP GROUPING ON THE BIRTH O 


| Sa Korokoro | 
| 


PU KOROKORO PU FETAUTA*=Nau Fetauta =PU TARANI 


PA NUKUTAI=Nau Nukutai PA ce Fetauta 


PA TAITAI=Nau PA PAIU=Nau Paiu PA NUKUFURI=Na 


paito te memea (patrilineal representatives). 
fare masikitana (F.Sis. category). 

tuatina (M.B. category). 

fare nana (mother’s female kin). 


a soko (cooks). 


Key: 
Te 


HIP GROUPING ON THE BIRTH OF A CHILD—MAIN PARTICIPA) 


| Sa Korokoro | 


AUTA*=Nau Fetauta =PU 


PA KOROKORO=Nau Korokoro 


27 
| 
| 
| 
ETAUTA = 
PA NUKUFURI=Nau kufuri PA FAR 
Fig. 1 


PARTICIPANTS CLASSIFIED 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| Sa Paiu | 
| | 
| | 
| | | 
| | | 
| 
| | | 
Korokoro O PA TEREATA=Nau Tereata 
9A FENUAFARA=Nau Fenuafara PA TANIMUA PA RADIVAE 
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ever be the origin of this custom it has the function of bringing the central figure 
of the ceremony into actual bodily contact with the valued property displayed and 
exchanged on his or her behalf. No transference of magical virtue or of personality 
is alleged to take place; the importance of the procedure, which is taken very 
seriously, lies in the overt secular sphere of social relations. It is perhaps significant, 
however, that the occasions where persons are “ put to sleep” are those where they 
have just passed through a rather trying physical ordeal. This suggests that some 
concept of restoration of bodily energy is implied in making them lie down on the 
pile of bedding, but this aspect of the matter is given a very casual agreement by the 
natives. In any case the length of time the subject remains there is often not 
sufficient to be of much benefit to him as treatment for shock. 


During the fakameya food is prepared at the homes of both parties. The first 
item to emerge is a basket carried from the house of the father of the child to that of 
its principal mother’s brother. If the woman is the daughter of a chief then the 
kava is made when the food arrives at the house. A fresh stem of the kava plant 
accompanies the gift and the gods are invoked in the usual way. If the women is 
of common stock then there is no kava, and portions of the food are simply pinched 
off by the head of the house and thrown as offerings to the ancestors. In either case 
the ceremony has the effect of enlisting the supernatural forces of the woman’s own 
family on behalf of the welfare of her child. In the case of a child of Sa Ranimatere 
in 1929 the Ariki Taumako was called in to throw offerings of food. The woman 
came from the lineage of Rimanu, which had a temple sometimes used by the chief. 
He did not actually make the kava on this occasion because the woman was not of his 
own family, but the ritual link made him pay the compliment of attendance. This 
food, consisting of a bowl of pudding and a basket of vegetables, comes from the 
early morning oven, and is known as the kava makariri, though it is not cold food, 
as the name seems to imply. It is reciprocated in the evening. It was stated that 
this basket is prepared only in the case of a first-born child, but I did not verify this. 
It is really a preliminary gift, a kind of acknowledgment or announcement of the 
birth. As the morning draws on a large oven is prepared at the father’s house. 
When it is opened in the late afternoon the contents are divided into four portions. 
One provides the popora o te siki, the basket given to the midwife for her services in 
“ catching ” the babe ; another is the popora te afi (see below) ; a third is given to 
the fare nana or may be carried to the twatina. In either case it goes to the family 
of the woman who has borne the child, and is regarded as the reciprocal gift for the 
tutunauru (see later). This portion is called the fanauya, “the giving birth,” a 
name which is also applied to the oven as a whole. The fourth portion of food is 
divided among the fare masikitaya, to recompense them for coming, and out of it 
also are fed any other assistants of no special status. 

Mention has been made of Nau Taitai and her child being bedaubed with the 
crimson turmeric pigment. This is done by the women of the household where the 
birth takes place—in this case in that of the woman’s father—and is a mark of 
attention, one might almost say of honour. Turmeric is used on many occasions 
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in Tikopia to single out individuals who are at the moment of especial social interest 
and importance. Following on the fakameya ceremony comes the asina, which 
consists in the application by one of the fare nana of turmeric to the senior woman 
of the fare masikitana. Another application to a different member of this group is 
of precisely the same kind, the two ceremonies being differentiated in hardly more 
than name. The latter is called te ama fanauna. On the occasion of the accouche- 
ment of Nau Taitai it was performed by Nau Ranivete upon Nau Fenuato. About 
the asina there was some debate. The fare nana said that the turmeric should be 
rubbed on the sister of Pa Taitai, but her mother objected. “ Let it not be put on 
the daughter,” she said, and selected the eldest daughter of Pa Penisi instead. 
This was largely by way of paying a compliment to the social status of the leading 
mission teacher. The girl at first objected strenuously to being the recipient of this 
somewhat embarrassing honour, but at length submitted. Again Nau Ranivete 
acted as operator, being the sister of Nau Taitai. As soon as the bedaubing com- 
menced the girl lowered her head and began to wail a dirge, as is the custom. In 
this case it was a dirge of the grandfather, most appropriate under the circumstances 
as being of a neutral order, having no direct reference to the relative kin status of any 
persons present. The object of these two ceremonial acts is said by the Tikopia 
to be the maintenance of the health of the child—it must be remembered that 
turmeric is associated with the Atua i Kafika, and its use is pleasing to him. ‘‘ The 
ama fanauna is made that the babe may sleep well,” it is said; “ the asina has the 
same basis, the child. They have one basis.” The differentiation between these 
two ceremonies is a product of multiplication of effort, not of any deep functional 
separation. But one very obvious sociological function is the overt offering of 
tokens of respect by close mother’s kin of the infant to close father’s kin. Moreover, 
both parties are female and the ceremony is a formal demonstration of good relations 
between them. It can be regarded in part as an appreciation by the mother’s female 
kin of the actions of the father’s female kin in recognizing obligations towards mother 
and babe, and their legitimacy. In this sociological sense, the babe indeed has 
cause to “ sleep soundly.” 

Accompanying the smearing on of turmeric is a present made by the fare nana 
to the true father’s sister of the child. This consists of a mat bound up with a pile 
of bark-cloth, and members of the donor group combine to make it up. There is 
no return gift for this except the food from the oven. Sometimes there is one bundle, 
known as the asiya, sometimes two, the second of which corresponds to the ama 
fanauna. 

About the same time another minor event takes place. The ‘“ woman of the 
stki” who has held the child at birth takes the leaves of an aromatic plant, anoints 
them with oil, and crushing them up rubs her hands well with them. This is a 
symbolic procedure done to “clean” her hands—the word fano used here is the 
same as for ordinary cleansing, though the process is used only in ritual. 


The ‘‘ woman of the siki ” does not merely perform the technical role of midwife ; 
she is also the representative of the spiritual powers responsible for the formation of 
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the child. The Female Deity, goddess of women and all that pertains to them, is 
conceived as sitting by, invisible, watching the hands of the woman as they are 
spread to take the emerging babe. The bark-cloth sheet afterwards given to the 
woman in recompense for her services is also an acknowledgment to the Female 
Deity for her interest in the child. From the moment of its conception till its 
emergence into the world of men the child is under spiritual as well as mortal surveil- 
lance and care. 


RECITAL OF THE FIRE FORMULA 

Up to this point the ceremonial has been largely a woman’s affair. Now it is 
the turn of the men. As the evening draws near some of the immediate mother’s 
brothers of the infant make their appearance. They have come to perform the af, 
the ritual of the Fire. One of them brings a torch of plaited dry coconut leaf, of the 
type used for fishing at night, and a banana leaf also. The men seat themselves on 
mata paito, facing towards the centre of the house, and their principal takes the babe 
in his arms. An assistant lights the torch and holds it up so that the light falls 
on the face of the child. Then the man who is nursing it begins to recite a formula, 
addressed to the babe. The phrases are uttered quickly, but carefully, and with 
rather more conversational inflexion than is normally the case in set recitation. 
From time to time various other men interject a phrase, either to prompt the main 
speaker when he falters, or to mention something he may have overlooked. This 
privilege of interruption, rare in public recitals, gives the audience a voice in the 
proceedings, satisfies their interest in the child, and, to a smaller degree, allows them 
to manifest their sense of self importance. And, what is unusual in Tikopia ritual, 
even a woman may have her say. 


Awkwardness and nervousness in wielding the torch and reciting the formula 
before the crowd are often shown. It was for this reason apparently that at one 
ceremony I witnessed a young mother’s brother (twatina) started to laugh. He was 
immediately reproved by another: “ You're a nice sort of tuatina to laugh while 
the fire is being held ’’—was the burden of the rebuke. 


Here is a fairly close rendering of what was said over the female child of Nau 
Taitai, recorded before the ceremony and checked during it. 


‘* Light be your eyes from the fire which is May be caught by you 


set up And when you have brought in your hand- 
For the doings of women net 


To be adept in the weeding of taro Run hither and kindle the oven 

And the making of fine mats May you be adept in bark-cloth beating 
And the plaiting of floor-coverings The preparation of the masi 

And the handling of the scoop-net The planting of turmeric 

That the fish wherever it goes All the work of females to be grasped.” 


The recital concluded, the torch is extinguished on the banana leaf, the child is 


handed back to the women, and the company proceeds to the apportionment of 
food for a meal. 
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The purport of the recital is clear. The natives term it a ¢arotaro, that is a set 
form of words the utterance of which in the proper conditions exerts an influence on 
the object.14 In this case it is held that the attention of the child, focussed by the 
light of the flaming torch, is subjected to the force of the formula, and that it will. 
thereby be induced to carry out its proper economic pursuits in later life with skill 
and care. 

For a male child a corresponding set of tasks is mentioned. 


“ Light be your eyes from the fire which is The kuani netting, the diving for sea-snails, 
set up the deep-sea fishing, the bonito-trolling 
That you may grasp the doings of men May you be adept in cultivation 
The deep-sea fishing of the ocean The planting of yams, the plucking of 
The netting of the flying-fish coconuts, and their planting 
The fish which flies no matter where, to be The planting of banana . 
caught The extraction of turmeric 
The paying out of the shark-hook, the The dubbing out of canoes 
angling for kurakura May you be adept in the building of canoes.” 


Other phrases may be added to taste by anyone who thinks of them, as 


‘The garfish wherever he flies 
May he be caught, be enclosed in your net.” 


The custom is to run through all the phrases connected with the sea (tarayna 
o te moana) first, and then to turn to those of the land (¢avana i ya uta), but this is 
not a material point. In this as in other ritual affairs there is much variation in the 
skill of performers. A man who prides himself on his knowledge will run through the 
formula cleanly and neatly, keeping the order correct, whereas another will stumble 
through it, bungling the phrases, and having to be helped out every now and again 
when he gets stuck for an expression. 


It is for this reason, largely, that so many departures are found from the rule 
that it is one of the principal ¢watina who should recite the formula. Unless this man 
is of some seniority and experience he is likely to be shy at such a public appearance, 
and will either recite a very short form of words, or will depute his task to a more 
responsible person. For Nau Taitai’s child, for instance, it was the maternal grand- 
father, Pa Nukutai, who did the job; for the child of Nau Fenuafara it was the 
paternal grandfather, Pa Korokoro. In this latter case the babe was held by Pa 
Fetauta, anc ihe torch by Pa Ranivae, the representative of the twatina, who had 
left the formula to Pa Korokoro since he was an elder accustomed to such things. 


The afi is a picturesque ceremony. The ring of men and women seated in the 
darkness around the edges of the house, the chief actors in the centre, with the 
flickering light of the blazing torch shining on their bare brown bodies, on the paler 
skin of the tiny child lying peacefully on its bark-cloth in the arms of one of them, 
the touch of colour of the dark green banana leaf held by the torch-bearer, and of 


14 See my “ Sociology of Magic in Tikopia,” Sociologus, Vol. IV, No. 2, 1954, pp. 97-116. 
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the crimson turmeric on the child’s head—all combine to make a vivid impression, 
the effect of which is heightened by the serious measured rhythm and inflexion of 
the voice of the reciter, as with eyes bent on the child he urges upon it in colourful, 
. expressive tones its future course of action. In the background is the still figure of 
the mother, also red with turmeric, sitting with legs straight out before her. 


Pa Korokoro proceeded as follows. He began : 


“ Pa Fetauta! Assist me at the Fire of Pa Tafua which is being set up 
Unfold welfare here.’ 


Thus he appealed to his principal deity, and uttered the phrases of abasement, which 
mention the eating of excrement, and again asked for welfare. Then he announced 
the afi to Pa Saukirima (who was not present), and then announced it in his own 
name, as he did for Pa Fetauta. These customary acknowledgments over, he then 
embarked upon a long recital, of which the approximate form is given below. I 
obtained the text of what he was going to say from him before the ceremony, and 
checked it as he recited; the correspondence was fairly close, but there were many 
variations in order, some in wording, and a fair amount of repetition. This variation 
js of course quite legitimate. The formula is not regarded as a set of unalterable 
phrases, but as a recital of a prescribed general type, within which the taste or 
imagination of the reciter is allowed free play. In other words, it is a free formula. 
The main object is to cover the entire series of occupations in which the babe will 
later take part ; it is left to the reciter to decide whether he will do this by general 
phrases or will mention each in detail. In this case the child was a girl, 
Pa Korokoro, being an elder of parts, naturally wanted to display his command of 
phraseology and to make the recital as complete as possible. He received prompting 
and interjections from the man holding the torch, the real twatina, but also from the 
holder of the babe, and from spectators. Then at the end of his formula he asked 
if there were any further phrases to supply. He was assured that he had covered 
the lot. 


Here is his formula : 


“Thy fire Pa Tafua has been announced to 


thee 
Unfold welfare 
That the child may sleep well. 
Thy fire Pa Saukirima O! 
Recite hither for welfare for her 
To sleep well. 
My own fire Pa Korokoro 
Light be your eyes 
Unfold welfare for her 
Perfume a thing for her to eat 
That the child may sleep well. 
From its recitation that has been performed 
Clear be its eyes for the work. 
Wake up you for the taro 


To be industrious in the clearing of the taro 

To be healthy for your work. 

Wake you up to go and clear for taro 

The taro which stands overgrown 

To be cleared on the moment and finished 

Wake you up and the seedlings that I filled 
tie up completely to be carried on 
your back 

Hasten you and when your parents are 
hungry go to the woods to gather food 
for your parents to come and cook it in 
the oven to be done quickly for your 
parents who hunger to be filled. 

To go and get food 

To go to the water 
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To carry a water-bottle 

For your parents to drink. 

Be fit in your water-carrying 

Stride off, stride back 

We who are thirsty 

Now have become filled. 

Climb up there to the mountain standing 
there 

That you may be fit simply to get food. 

Cut the leaves of giant taro which stands, 
to lever it our and proceed hither. 

Light the oven 

Cook it till it is done 

Go and fetch the food-kits of your parents 
to put it in 

Then we are filled. 

Go and fetch the water-bottle 

Then we have drunk 

Then we are filled. 

Indeed you are industrious. 

Stand at the oven-border to uncover the 
oven at once to fill the food baskets 

Go and give them to your parents 

Fill the backets of the relatives 

Clear be your eyes for the fishing 

The fish goes to a distance but bar it to 
dash hither to rest in your net 


We have eaten of your netting 

The fish that goes to a distance be turned 
by you to enter the net 

When your parents are hungry, go and 
catch fish 

Take your torch, go and take your net to 
go and fish. 

Go and parcel up; parcel up a package for 
your parents and give them to eat 
Parcel up a package for us relatives to carry 

Parcel up a package for your brothers 

Parcel up a package for your sisters 

There they have eaten completely 

There have eaten completely the relatives, 
and I have eaten of the package 

Go and roast, there it is cooked © 

Give to eat, there I am filled 

And distribute then to the relatives 

There they have eaten completely 

Go and give to your grand-parents ; go and 
give to your fathers ; go give a package 
to your mother ; go and give a package 
to your brothers. 

Then if there is one left, go and give a 
package to your brother 

There we have eaten of your food-pro- 
curing.” 


Pa Korokoro also made known to me the text of his ‘“‘ Fire’”’ formula to be 
recited over a male child. Here it is, in translation : 


“ Recite to me Pa Tafua for welfare for him. 

Now the announcement of the Fire is 
finished, 

My own Fire. 

Light be your eyes 

That the club which descends 

May be parried 

That the adze which descends 

May be parried 

That the arrow which is shot at you 

May be parried. 

Light be your eyes for your net 

That a flying-fish skimming above 

May be caught. 

The fish wherever he goes 

When your line is let down may his gullet 
be drawn 

To come and bite at the hook 

That he may be hauled up 

When a king-fish comes may his eyes be 
light for your hook 


Wherever a fish goes 

May he be turned to come 

Lower down your line 

That a para may bite at it 

Let down and lower away your line 

That a kata may bite at it 

And be hauled up. 

Then bring it hither for your parents 

You go and net by torch-light to bring 
hither that we may eat. 

Lower away your line from the reef there 

That the Aurakuva may bite 

Let down your hook 

That the fish may observe it 

And be hauled up 

You bring hither (the result of) your 
seamanship 

That we may eat of it. 

Light be your eyes for your work 

Stand there that seedlings may be planted 
immediately 
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And finished 

Climb up te the mountain which stands 
there 

And when you have arrived let seedlings 
be planted at once 

Be energetic only for your work 

Make your burden 

And return again 

To go and cultivate 

Seedlings which I bundle up there, let 
them be planted immediately and 
finished. 

Wake up for your parents are hungry 

Make your shoulder-load to bring it here 
for your parents 

Wake up and go to the woods to work 

Light be your eyes for your work 

Hasten off and stride back here 

We are hungry. 

Jump on your enormous stool 

To go and grate coconut to make a pudding 
for us 

We are hungry 

But there we have become filled 

Let the pudding be pounded immediately 
by you. 

I desire food 

Make it quickly 

Is your oven rapid ? 


Go and pound quickly 

Wrap up some pudding for us to eat 

And don’t go and do it leisurely 

Hurry and make it quickly 

Stride away, stride hither 

I who am rushing off want food 

Prepare it quickly that I may be filled 

Let your eyes be light 

For a kurakura to come and bite of your 
hook 

That a marau may come and bite of your 
hook 

That a totonu may come and bite of your 
hook 

May a natara bite at your line 

Let him bite quickly 

May a tokape bite 

In the doings of men 

May the fish observe your hook 

Light be your line 

The doings of men have been enumerated 
to you 

And may you grow up a sea-expert. 

The doings of men now are complete in you 

Turn your canoe along the reef there 

Light be your eyes for the sea-snail 

Create an orchard for yourself from the 
reef.” 


It is acknowledged that the babe is too young to understand the exhortation 
of the Fire addressed to it—the one concerned in this case was actually asleep— 
but it is held vaguely to influence the child’s future conduct, though it is not quite 
known how. Pa Korokoro said that the Female Deity is present and listens to the 
speech. But here again he could not say precisely how this affected the situation 
of the child. It may be noted though that the Female Deity is regarded as being 
responsible for the moulding of the child in its mother’s womb, so that her presence 
at this ceremony is probably an extension of her creative activity. The formula is, 
however, of a definitely compulsive order and can be classed as “‘ magical”. The 
manner of the address, the imperative character of the phraseology, and the 
explanatory statements of the people all bear this out. The promotion of welfare 
in general and particularly of the economic ability of the child is held to be secured 
to some degree by the recital, in spite of the absence of clear comprehension on the 
child’s part. 

What appears to be an anomaly from this point of view is that the recital is 
delivered only over the firstborn male and female children. Yet it is freely acknow- 
ledged “Great is the industry of the last born.” The Tikopia have no direct 
explanation of why the omission of the formula in such cases produces no ill effects. 
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They stress, however, the point that the ceremony is ‘‘ an honouring of the child ” 
(pereperena o te memea), or “its recitation ”’ (ona muna), that is, an address of welcome 
by the family of the mother’s brothers. From this point of view, when asked why 
the ceremony is not performed for junior children, the Tikopia say: “It has been 
performed already.” There are several possible functions of this. One seems to 
be that the ceremony has an inclusive value for the offspring of the woman: per- 
formed over the eldest of each sex, it is valid for the whole of the succeeding family. 
Another is that once offspring of both sexes have been produced the economic needs 
of the household have been arranged for, and also the continuity of the family line. 
Moreover, as noted earlier, the importance attached to the ceremony helps to some 
extent to strengthen the sanctions of marriage. 

As in other cases where there are no true brothers of the woman, some other 
male relatives of appropriate status assume the duties. When Nau Nitini gave 
birth to a girl the afi ceremony was performed by Pa Matatae and Pa Ranifatua. 
The former went because his paternal grandfather’s sister had married into the 
family of Nukutauyaru, from which Nau Tonatapu, mother of Nau Nitini, came. 
Pa Ranifatua went because he represented the house of Raromanoni, another branch 
of the great house of Sao to which the father of Nau Nitini belonged. (The more 
general implications of this situation are examined later.) 


The obligations of twatina do not end with the formula. They spend part of 
their day in preparing food, and when they come to perform the ceremony they 
bring with them two baskets. One is called the tutwnauru; this is food alone. 
The other is called the rau koroa ; it is a secondary basket topped by a bark-cloth 
of the fakamaru type. These gifts are presented to the house of the father of the 
child. The bark-cloth is hung up on a shelf in the house where it stays from three 
to five days—until the umbilical cord has dropped. It is then taken down and 
spread out on the floor of the house. ‘It is not certain to whom it is spread out ; 
it is said that it is spread to ancestors of the child,’”’ was a statement made by Pae 
Sao and other good informants. The rau koroa is then reciprocated to the house of 
the mother’s brothers together with another bark-cloth. This is termed te fakao- 
tinauso, “‘ the ending of the navel,” or te mononauso, “ the blocking of the navel.” 
It has already been mentioned that the twéwyaurw is reciprocated by a portion of 
food from the oven of the fanauya. In addition a small basket of food is given to 
the particular twatina who comes to perform the ceremony, and this is not repaid. 
It is called te popora te afi or te linilini o te afi, both of which are descriptive of the 
occasion. A linilini technically speaking is a little mat plaited from coconut leaf, 
and holding a large plateful of food. Here, however, as is frequent, the term is a 
deprecatory one used for a much larger basket. 

A considerable variety of food is traditionally assembled for such an occasion. 
At the birth of Nau Taitai’s child in 1929, the food taken by her husband's people 
to Rofaea included green coconuts, breadfruit masi, taro pudding, bananas, and 
taro tubers, A cousin, a brother-in-law, and a neighbour of Pa Taitai all lent him 
a hand and the total number of workers including women was about a dozen. On 
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this occasion the coconut oil for anointing the women (see above) was taken to Rofaea 
by Pa Taitai himself. The reason was that the oil of his wife’s relatives had gone 
bad, having been spoilt by evil spirits. As always there is informal co-operation 
between sections of the people who formally have separate economic obligations, 
On the other hand there is often petty disagreement between people who are in 
ceremonial unity—expressed in sharp sayings, picking up of each other’s words, and 
finding fault with each other’s way of doing things. 

This account of Tikopia post-natal ceremonies has had reference primarily to 
the situation in 1928-29. In 1952-53 these ceremonies had been much abbreviated, 
and reduced in essentials to two. One was the fakamena of mother and babe, the 
laying in mats and bark-cloth, with its accompaniment of the asina, the smearing 
on of turmeric on one of the father’s female kin. (I saw one of these ceremonies in 
April, 1952.) The other was the kava makiriri, the basket of food from father’s 
household to household of child’s mother’s brother, with the corresponding reciproca- 
tion. Neither I nor my assistant saw or heard any mention of the afi, which must 
now be rarely if ever performed. And the elaborations of the fanawya had been 
abandoned. As Pa Motuata said to me, ‘“‘ When a woman gives birth the fanauna 
has been given up; the kava makariri alone is made—once.” 


SociAL DEBUT OF THE BABE 

About a month after the birth of an eldest boy or girl it is carried to the house 
of its principal mother’s brother, with whom it stays a week or ten days. This 
begins the fakaperena of the babe, its honouring.” The usual exchanges of food 
take place. First the invitation to the child is implemented by a basket which is 
carried over to the house of the parents by a messenger of the ¢uatina. This is 
termed the fakaoatea, “‘ the nooning,” though there is no particular connection with 
midday. The next day a corresponding basket is prepared in the house of the 
parents and is taken together with the child to the house of the mother’s brother. 
After some days the child’s people prepare another basket which is termed te faka- 
tavaya and is carried to the house of the mother’s brother. On the following day a 
reciprocal basket is prepared by this man and with it the child is brought back to the 
house of its parents. If the mother’s brother objects to parting with the infant then 
later further food is prepared by the parent’s household, and armed with this they 
“seek” their child again. (Fakatava is equivalent to the ordinary term sakiri, 
meaning “ to seek.’’) The terms fakaoatea and fakatavaya are generic.’® being used 
in connection with marriage, funeral and other ritual. Broadly speaking, they 
represent the material aspect of invitation and response to a visit. 

Shortly after the child returns home it is invited to go and stay with another 
household, and the same series of food exchanges takes place. Sometimes members 
of the kano a paito of the woman begin first, sometimes those of aman. There is no 
rule in this. With the babe go its mother and father and sometimes a brother or 


15 We, The Tikopia, 1936, p. 563. 
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sister. These visits may go on for months until the child is able to crawl or even 
walk, and all the close relatives have had it as a guest. Very heavy economic 
obligations are thus imposed upon its father and immediate paternal kin.!® 

The host need not be of the kano a paito of the child, he may be only a friend 
of the father. A man acts as host to the child of a relative or of a friend entirely 
on his own initiative. It is regarded as an honour paid to parents and child. But 
there is a further element involved by the fact that when one household has carried 
off the eldest child from another it is remembered and the reciprocal service is per- 
formed in due time. For example many years ago—perhaps about 1914—Pa 
Siamano carried off Pureseiroa, the eldest son of Pae Sao. When I was in Tikopia 
in 1929 a son was born after a long succession of girls to Pa Siamano, and so Pae Sao 
sent out a return invitation. On this occasion he had two sets of guests, since he 
also invited the child of Pa Nukufuti, his wife’s brother, and for a few days.he was 
kept extremely busy making food. If the reciprocal invitation were not issued 
resentment might be harboured ; as a rule, however, the complexity of economic 
relations with the same people in other directions is sufficient to induce compliance 
withcustom. The Tikopia economic system must be regarded as an integral structure 
in which conformity to every item is dependent upon the existence of the other 
items. If each is viewed as an isolated transaction it is impossible to understand 
the elements of social compulsion involved. Yet breaches in this integral structure 
do occur and some of their implications are examined in the summary. 

Such ceremonies help to draw attention to the child and to secure its position 
in the social structure by setting in motion around it the organizational machinery 
of kinship. 

Some time after the birth, when the umbilical cord has dropped, the women 
of the fare nana go to the house of the child and there partake of food with the fare 
masikitaya. Food and one piece of bark-cloth are given them to take home. This 
is te fakaotinauso. It is the last of the ceremonies properly belonging to birth. 

The care of the young child has been described in some detail in my earlier 
work. Here I am concerned with the more definite phases of its development. 

No ceremony at all is associated with weaning, nor is there any specific term 
for this process. The Tikopia say simply “ the child has parted from the breast of 
its mother,” using terms for separation or parting as of the strands of a rope. It is 
said that the child is weaned when it begins to crawl—a period earlier than in many 
native communities. As far as my observations go this is correct. 

The husband resumes intercourse with his wife soon after the child is born, 
but it is held that the mother should not become pregnant again until her child is 
walking or crawling at least. If she becomes pregnant too soon then it is said the 
first child will be afflicted with diarrhoea: “‘ Its fundament is pressed down, it 
excretes continually, it excretes in a stream.” If it is seen that a child does not 


16 W. H. R. Rivers is incorrect in implying that such visits are made only to the house of the 
father of the woman. One need not take seriously his suggestion that they indicate an ancient 
condition of mother-right (History of Melanesian Society, Vol. II, pp. 239-40). 
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stand up and walk at the proper time but simply crawls, then it is known that the 
woman is again pregnant. Here again we have an irrational defence of a rational 
precaution. | 

This absence of taboo on intercourse between a woman who has given birth 
to a child and her husband is not very usual in Polynesia. In Ontong Java a woman 
who has given birth to her first child is traditionally secluded in her house for six 
months ; during this time her husband returns to his father’s house and may not 
visit his wife until the period of seclusion is ended. A ceremony precedes the 
resumption of their normal married life and only in the case of the serious illness 
of the woman is the stringency of the taboo ameliorated to allow her husband to 
see her.!? 

There is no ceremonial connected with the giving of personal names in Tikopia. 
A name is bestowed on a child soon after birth but may be changed at any time 
according to the whim of its parents. The father usually takes the initiative in 
naming but suggestions are often made by other members of the family, such as 
the father’s sister. But any relative is free to put forward a name. 


NOTABLE EVENTS OF INFANCY 

The ritual performed around a child can be an extremely complex affair. Not 
only does it mark a stage in the child’s social progress ; it may be associated with the 
rank and prestige of the father and of necessity also with his economic resources. 
It is only by taking these factors into consideration that one can understand the 
intricate system of food-making and exchange which operates on such occasions, 
and the subtleties of the distinctions which the Tikopia draw between types of feast 
or presentation which to us seem identical in all but name. It would not be correct 
to regard the child merely as an excuse for parental ostentation ; there is the explicit 
statement of the participants that the object is to honour the infant. Nevertheless 
an opportunity is provided for a man to assert his wealth and social position thereby. 
There is also a religious element in some of these ceremonies, and here too ramifica- 
tions are manifold—the ritual is held to promote the welfare of the child. By 
reaction it also affects that of the community as a whole. 

The ceremonies now to be described are performed only for firstborn children 
and even then infrequently. The controlling factor here is the great amount of 
food necessary to carry them out in traditional style. To hold such a ceremony with 
meagre provision would be to invite ridicule. None of these ceremonies occurred 
during my stay in Tikopia in 1928-29 or 1952, so that the account here presented 
is at second-hand. It shows, however, how the basic themes are part of a general 
Tikopia pattern of ceremonial. 


The Peat® 
For a female child the most important ceremony of this kind is the pea. To 
have been the subject of it is a definite title to rank. ‘‘ It is a custom for a child of 


17H. Ian Hogbin, op. cit., p. 
18 Briefly referred to in Primitive ‘Sonatas Economy, 1939, p. 229. 
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the land, for a child of chiefs.” Ifa girl boasts of her social position or behaves as a 
person of importance she can be reduced to shame by the question: ‘‘ You, your 
feast was made at the pea? ”’ Or people will say with a sneer: “‘ One hears that it 
is a child of rank, but has its feast been made at the pea?”’ The ceremony takes 
place before the child is of walking age, while it is still drinking milk from its mother ; 
“it feeds from the body of its mother, it is being suckled, it is still hung from her 
breast.” 

The pea lasts for five days. The procedure is for one man, usually though 
not invariably a chief, to decide to make the ceremony for his daughter. He is 
known as the tau ana, “‘ the holder of the feast.”” The term aya is used for the 
accumulation and distribution of any very large mass of food ; I use the term feast 
to translate it. That of the pea is known as fe na, or te fakatakana. The base of the 
latter word is taka, ‘‘a maiden,” hence it may be described as “ the maiden’s 
ceremony.” Other men who have firstborn daughters of appropriate age join in 
by invitation or perhaps at their own suggestion with the principal, and assist him in 
making the feast from the supplies of their own gardens and orchards and those of 
their relatives. These assistants are usually few. The feast is made only by people 
who have plenty of food, hence the phrases: te ana o ya maroro, “‘ the feast of the 
robust,” or te aya o na mafi, ‘‘ the feast of the industrious,” applied to it. 

Each day food is prepared. On the first day the major contributions are taken 
to the house of the principal man. The main oven (wmu lasi) is made ready. When 
the food is cooked baskets are filled for each little girl who is taking part. One goes 
to the pea, another to the house of the principal mother’s brother of each child. 
With the food goes the infant, decorated with trochus shell arm-rings, shell beads 
and other valuables. Sinnet cord and bark-cloth are sent too. At the house of 
the mother’s brother the child is received with ceremony, its ornaments are removed 
and others are substituted, this stripping and re-clothing a person being a form of 
exchange much favoured by the Tikopia. The sinnet and other things are 
reciprocated by pieces of equal value and the basket of food is replaced by another. 
The child is then carried back with all these things to its father’s house. This aspect 
of the ceremony is known as the tama pa tonu, “‘ the definitely acknowledged child.” 
It is a confirmation of a social and not of a religious order. ‘‘ The idea of doing it 
is to mark a child of rank.”’ The feast itself can be described as “‘ the food portion 
of the children.”’ It is said to be made for manu (welfare). 


The food of the feast is treated in special ways. In the morning, for instance, 
taro are grated into a large bowl which is covered over and carried to the scene. 
There it is distributed and carried off to make masi. Each day the large oven is 
prepared about midday and in the evening roi is made—special food made with sago 
flour and coconut cream and cooked through the night. This is put in the oven and 
taken out on the following morning. Then the kava ceremony takes place. The 
woman who in each generation is known by the title of Nau Ariki, that is the eldest 
daughter of the Ariki Kafika, presides. She is regarded as a chief for the occasion. 
“The pea obeys her.”” Hers is the kava that is made there and in accordance with 
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custom the kava liquid is prepared in the bowl, but the stem of the plant is not 
present ; that is, the ritual is not of the most intense character. Through the 
Female Chief the pea and its child participants are brought under the egis of the 
Female Deity. 

The heart of the pea from the social point of view is the dance. “‘ Te Pea” 
is the name of a piece of ground near the north end of the house Taramoa, and this 
is the only site for these ceremonies. The name is applied also to the dance. This 
takes place only during the day-time. It starts in the morning after the kava has 
been performed, goes on till midday, and then after a pause continues till night. 
During the pause the midday kava is performed. Each female child in whose 
honour the fea is made is smeared with turmeric and taken to the dance. For four 
days the women dance alone. No men take part; they are preparing food. The 
men eat at midday ; the women in the evening. The dance of the pea is prohibited 
to married women ; only girls and “ broken ears,” that is widows, take part. The 
specific name-for the dance of the pea is Fakararokoka (this has no connection with 
the place Rarokoko in Uta). 

The songs of the Fakararokoka are of a peculiar kind. They are short, with 
a strongly marked rhythm, and more cryptic than dance songs usually are in Tikopia. 
These characteristics generally imply that a song is an ancient one.!® The Ariki 
Kafika and his son gave me a dozen examples, which are given below in full, on 
account of their traditional character. In commenting on them the chief said: 
“Dances of men? Dances of the gods, the origination of the maidens’ ceremony. 
Sacred dances.” 

On the evening of the fourth day of the pea the men go out and fish, drawing a 
seine net on the reef. This is termed fifi vae, “‘ laving their feet,” or sa Ruya, after 
the spirits of the hills who descend to fish by night.” The next morning the women 
dance as usual. 

But in the evening the men go and ornament themselves with aromatic flowers 
and foliage, and this time they dance, while it is the women who are barred from 
participation. They have merely to sit and watch. The men dance in the style of 
the tusoko, going roung in a circle. People of the various clans sit apart from each 
other, as at the sacred Work of the Gods in Uta ; each clan has its own resting place. 
The dance is in fact a sacred ceremony. 


The following morning—the sixth day—each man who has a daughter in the 
pea gets a group of young people to come and eat at his house. No kava is performed 
on this morning. The principal of the pea has allotted these groups as workers to 
each of his collaborators. All the young people, men and girls, go and saya, that is 
they work in the cultivations breaking up the ground for planting, putting in taro 
sets, etc. They go first to the orchard of the principal of the feast and work there ; 


1° For texts and translations, see Appendix. Songs of the twaro type in Work of the Gods, 
1940, pp. 277-79, may be compared with them. 

*° The same fishing performance takes place as part of the rites of the Somosomo in the Work 
of the Gods, 1940, pp. 317-19. That of the Pea also has definite religious significance. 
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this is termed the saya tapu, and the oven for the occasion is known as the aso sana, 
the “‘ day of cultivation.” Taro is planted for all those who have children taking 
part in the pea, and they are reimbursed to some extent for their economic outlay. 
The remainder of the food from the morning meal is carried to the woods, to the spot 
in each orchard where the cultivation is to be done, and eaten there. The work 
goes on all day. Meanwhile the ovens are prepared in each house of the pea group. 
As the working parties come in they each repair to the house of their host, for whom 
they have been labouring. He for his part has prepared baskets of food proportionate 
to the number of the workers, and also a number of small baskets for immediate 
consumption. The people eat together, then each member of the party shoulders 
his basket and goes off to his home. This is the completion of the fea and its sana. 

According to Pa Tekaumata the conclusion of the pea was marked by the 
transference of the dance from Raveya to Faea, to Matautu. After it had finished 
here the Female Chief went to the place where the stone known as t¢e fatu o a faka- 
soroaya stood in the orchard of the Raroakau family in Rotoaia and made obeisance 
toit. This stone was the emblem of the Female Deity of Kafika. It was uprooted 
by mission converts and incorporated in the wall of the fare sul, the schoolhouse, at 
Putafe (now known as St. Mary) when Christianity came to Faea. This act had a 
curious effect. Mosquitoes are the beasts of the Female Deity. They are called her 
nonono (the nono is a tiny midge-like fly, harmless, which swarms during the monsoon 
season), and she normally keeps them in quantity shut up in her basket in which 
every woman keeps her paraphernalia. But when her stone was thus rudely torn 
out and put to profane use she released these creatures in anger and so nowadays the 
mosquitoes swarm in clouds in Tikopia. So said my informant—a mission adherent. 


A few general observations on the pea ceremonies will put them more in per- 
spective. The fundamental elements involved are the honouring of firstborn girls ; 
the restriction of this mark of honour to the children of wealthy men, and the 
translation of wealth into social status. The recreational aspect is also important, 
and the initiation of the child into the dance. Then there is the religious element : 
the association of some songs with the Female Deity, the leading part played by 
her representative, the Female Chief of Kafika, the obeisance to her stone. The 
ceremony may be regarded then as an ostensible means of associating the daughters 
of men of rank with spiritual powers of an essentially feminine order, and in reality 
even more as a means whereby the more prominent men of the community can 
express their position by massing their resources in bulk and utilizing them to initiate 
co-operative work and exchange. The work, however, is not a serious item in the 
communal economy since the fea takes place so infrequently. Pae Sao remembered 
offhand having seen only five pea, including those of the sister of Pa Rarovi, a 
daughter of the former Ariki Kafika, a girl in Fenutapu, and the daughter of Pae 
Avakofe—all families of rank. This gives a rough average of one such ceremony 
every seven or eight years. 

But not only did I not see any fea ; in 1952 I heard no mention of pea, nor did 
Spillius, though he discussed with girls of rank the ceremonies they had passed 
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through or expected to pass through. Considering the association of the pea with 
the Female Deity and other pagan concepts, it may now be regarded as virtually 
abandoned. 


The Fayaiya 

In addition to the pea there is another ceremony which sometimes takes place 
for an eldest female child. This is known as the fayaina, the “feeding.” It is 
also a feast, and is associated with the first feeding of the child with fish. Food is 
planted by the father, and when the girl is two or three years old and the food is 
ready in the cultivations, it is gathered together. The feast is made on two successive 
days. 
On the first day the food is brought in to the house of the parents, voi is made 
in the evening, and the following morning it is taken out of the oven and carried to 
the house of the child’s mother’s brother. Later in the day the major oven is 
prepared, and the food carried there also, together with fish, sugarcane and ripe 
bananas. At the house of the principal mother’s brother the oven has been prepared 
also, and the cooked food is reciprocated, but no repayment is made for the bananas, 
the fish and the other adjuncts. The ripe banana, used elsewhere for certain highly 
ritual activities, as at Kafika and Somosomo,” is deemed an essential element. 
The following day other valuables are exchanged. The representatives of the 
mother’s family come and carry off the child to their home, taking with her quantities 
of sinnet, paddles, beads, bonito hooks and shell neck ornaments. They then 
distribute these articles among themselves, each person claiming what he desires. 
And according to his choice so will his return present be. Whoever has taken a 
bonito hook will give back a bonito hook of like quality ; who has taken a package of 
turmeric will return one of equivalent size. These things are taken in a mass to the 
house of the child’s parents, and are there apportioned among the relatives in 
accordance with the initial contribution of each. Further details of this system 
of exchange are given in connection with initiation. It is said that the little girl is 
fed with fish for the first time at the house of the mother’s brother ; she has been 
debarred (fakatapu) from this food from birth in view of the ceremony. 


The affairs described are as of 1928-29. There were no fayaiya celebrations in 
1952-53, nor did we hear mention of them. There is no particular religious reason 
why they should have been abandoned, but shortage of food barred any such 
ceremonies then. 


The Taumaro 
The ceremonies for a boy are not quite parallel to those for a girl, because male 
initiation is not restricted to the eldest in a family, and the importance of the event 
tends to eclipse that of any female celebration.22 But there is one kind of ceremony 
which does correspond closely to those just described. This is the tawmaro. The 


21 Work of the Gods, 1940, pp. 178, 316-17. 
22 Vide We, The Tikopia, pp. 423, 427. 
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name means literally “‘ the donning of the waist-cloth,”’ but this latter act is described 
by a cognate expression, tawya maro, and takes place with very little formality. 

The taumaro is made only for eldest sons, and like the fea originates with some 
man of rank. He announces that he is going to make a feast for his son, whereupon 
the heads of other families ask to join him and include their sons in the same occasion. 
The child is usually about two years old when this takes place, though there is 
considerable latitude. ‘“‘ If it is made when the child has turned over merely, it is 
well; if it is made, however, when the child is big, it is well, when it has dwelt a 
long time.” 

The taumaro has as its food basis not the ripe banana but ordinary raw food. 
Especially, a great amount of taro is accumulated. The kava is made by the 
appropriate chief on such an occasion. On the first day the large oven which is 
prepared is known as te fakatauroyo; the next day it is the umu lasi. Together 
with this is provided the food known as the kafina, “‘ the invitation,” for presentation 
to the mother’s brothers of the child. Each man whose son is included in the 
ceremony brings in a large quantity of raw taro in bundles. He prepares himself 
also for the exchange of more durable goods. 


An essential feature of the occasion is that the kafina, the “ invitations,” shall 
be presented only to those relatives who took part a couple of years previously in 
the birth ritual of the child. A Tikopia statement is interesting for its clarity on 
this point. ‘‘ The ¢awmaro is based upon the infant. When the infant was born, 
the group of mother’s brothers, their women, came here, came here to ‘ put to sleep’ 
(fakame) the woman who gave birth, put her to sleep with valuables and with mats, 
done as it is for the ‘ kindling of the ovens’ (i.e., initiation). So, when the putting 
to sleep is done, we dwell with the infant, and when it has grown big we decide to 
make a feast. When it is made the ‘invitations’ are set out exactly for folk who 
came to ‘ put to sleep,’ but they are not presented to folk who did not come.” 

Here is an explicit recognition of the virtues of service as worthy of reciprocity, 
however long delayed ; it is in essence a credit system. 

The mother’s brothers come with their womenfolk to the house of the child’s 
parents. The women each bring a maro, a bundle composed of a pandanus mat, 
and some pieces of bark-cloth of ordinary type, topped by a piece dyed with turmeric. 
This bundle is termed te fatinakoroa, and is presented to the women of the parents’ 
household, In return the food of the kafina is handed over. The act of handing 
over is described by the word ¢a@ra. A person may ask, “ Has your kajfina been tara 
yet?”’ “No, I am waiting for its fatinakoroa.”’ 

The women make their exchanges outside the house, while the men sit inside 
and conduct a corresponding series of transactions. I quote from the description of 
Pa Vainunu. 

‘We the men sit around waiting for the child to be brought into the house. 
When the child is brought it comes with valuables, beads and sinnet, and wooden 
bowls. They are brought, and we the parental group distribute them. When the 
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distribution is finished each of us goes and fetches his exchange from his house, 
But he leaves in his house the property which came with the child. The things which 
are to be sent off in return are measured to be exactly the same.” The man who is 
doing the distribution in the first place says something as follows: “‘ You look here 
at this sinnet, at the valuables of our child which came with him, that they may be 
exchanged completely. He who may wish for any sinnet coil, call out to me that 
I may give it to him.”” Then any man who wants any particular coil will call out, 
it will be handed to him, and he will hand over another in exchange, as near as 
possible a replica of that he has chosen. The endeavour is to match each article 
that has been received as closely as may be. The accumulated exchange material 
is then presented in a body to the representatives of the mother’s brothers group, 
who divide it up among those who have contributed in the first place. 
The taumaro is an affair of two days only. 


The accounts here given of these ceremonies for the firstborn infants are of a 
skeletal kind, and I am not sure that I have been able to give the exact order of 
events in all cases. No second-hand account makes really satisfactory evidence. 
Viewed in the light of other ceremonies which I saw, and have been able to analyse in 
detail, however, the data just given are seen to fit into the general scheme of Tikopia 
social structure, with its traditional balance between father’s and mother’s kin 
maintained by an elaborate system of reciprocal presentations. The restriction 
of these ceremonies to the eldest child of either sex can be correlated with the general 
emphasis which the Tikopia lay upon primogeniture ; they represent the induction 


of leading children of rank into the position of eminence which they will have to 
fill in later life. 


CEREMONIES FOR MOBILE CHILDREN 

Under the heading of some experiences of childhood a brief account has already 
been published elsewhere of certain further ceremonies for children up to 
adolescence. In 1952-53, these ceremonies were still current and the “ kindling 
of the ovens” (puyaumu) associated with them was still regarded as being an 
important if not indeed essential custom by the Tikopia. This did not mean that 
every Tikopia child had to have all such ceremonies performed for him but that the 
custom was available for such as wished to conform to it—or had the food resources 
to enable them to do so. During my stay in 1952, owing to shortage of food, prac- 
tically none of these ceremonies took place. Later, however, especially in December 
1952 and January 1953, during the stay of my research assistant, when food became 
rather more plentiful, a number of these personal celebrations took place. The 
occasions Spillius noted were these: a boy’s first torchlight fishing expedition ; 
a boy’s first daylight fishing expedition off the reef; a girl’s first expedition on to 
the reef to use a scoop net with her mother or other female relative ; a child’s first 
ascent of Tufenua, Korofau, Mauna or Reani. 


23 We, The Tikopia, pp. 419-21. 
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house, (Later in the life of a person may come the celebration of his or her first visit 
which to one of the huge, precipitous rocks above the lake shore between Te Roro and Uta, 
who is and of the first time a man swims in the dangerous waters off Tufenua.) 

x here Another type of performance occurs sporadically, and is not restricted to children 
ay be of rank, or the eldest ina family. It consists essentially in the “ laying on of hands ” 
> that by a chief, with the object of securing the general welfare of the child. It is not 
il out, necessarily performed for all children, and there is no specific time for it—the parent 
ear as usually takes advantage of the presence of the chief at some other ritual occasion. 
article One case that I saw in 1929 took place in connection with the re-sacralization 
terial of a canoe of Pa Motuata, father’s brother’s son to the Ariki Taumako. During a 
sroup, pause in the ceremonies a child of the house was sent to the chief ; it crawled forward 


and knelt before him. He took down from the rafters a bottle of coconut oil, 
consecrated to one of his ancestors, poured some of the oil into his right hand, 


2 of a extended the hand, and facing out to the eaves of the house let the oil drip on to the 
jer of matting. As he did so he murmured a formula, invoking the ancestor to grant 
jence. health and welfare to the infant. The libation of oil is the normal procedure on 
yse in such an occasion ; not only does it serve as a vehicle for the spoken words, but it also 
kopia endows the liquid with the power (manu) of the ancestor. The chief then turned 
: ke round, bent over the child, and rubbed his oiled hand gently round its neck, at the 
ictioll same time reciting a formula, interspersed with soft blowing on the top of its head, 
idl “ The power (manu) of the chief lies in his hand and in his lips,” the Tikopia say. 

iction The simple ceremony was soon over and the child returned, guarded from 


ve to illness and misfortune for the time being, according to Tikopia pagan belief. On 
important religious occasions the chief often performs a variant of this rite for adults 
as well as children. He ties a pair of ti (Cordyline terminalis) leaves, smeared with 
consecrated oil, around the neck of each person who comes to him, accompanying 


ready the action with a formula for good-health and well-being. The rite is known as 
ip to te pe o te rau ti, the “ throwing ” of the # leaf. 
dling In 1952-53 these rites took place on several occasions, being performed by each 
ig an of the three pagan chiefs, with children and young people among the participants 
1 that (Plate). 
it the In addition to all this, there are the elaborate ceremonies of initiation for boys, 
urces described in great detail already elsewhere,24 on the basis of observations made in 
prac- 1928-29. No such ceremonies of this kind—the punaumu par excellence—occurred 
mber in 1952-53. But this was simply due to lack of food resources. The “ firing of the 
came ovens ” was regarded as still essential, by pagan and Christian alike, for the attain- 
The ment of adult life for every Tikopia male. When Spillius left in 1953 one ceremony 
tion ; to initiate the boys of the chiefly house of Taumako was planned, and the preliminary 
on to cultivations had already been put in hand. For girls, the ceremony is not regarded 


; first as essential. But it is still treated as a normal event, and Spillius recorded several 
cases concluded recently. 


We, The Tikopia, Ch. XIII. 
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SOME FURTHER THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

I have discussed most of these observances as ceremonies, not rites. By 
ceremony I understand an interrelated set of actions with a social referent, and of a 
formal kind, that is, in which the form of the actions is regarded as being significant 
or important, though not valid or efficacious in itself. A rite, on the other hand, is 
also a formal set of actions, but the form in which these are carried out is regarded 
as having a validity or efficacy in itself, through some special quality which may 
conveniently be termed of a mystical order, that is, not of the workaday world. 
Like all definitions, this compressed distinction is not wholly satisfactory.25 However, 
granted the distinction between ceremony and rite as theoretical action types, in 
practice they may merge into or alternate with one another, as with the “ fire” 
ceremony for the child. 


We can now take up and give some answer to the problem posed at the beginning. 
The central point is how is one to explain the intermitted frequency of these 
ceremonies ? Granted for instance that all the ceremonies for Tikopia children 
described are part of the socialization process, that is, that they widen the social 
experience of the child and induct him into new social relations. Granted, too, 
that some ceremonies may tend to introduce the child to new rules or to reinforce 
his observation of social rules to which his attention has already been drawn. But 
it is clear that these functions can only be indirect in the case of the child who is not 
ceremonialized, and nominal in the case of the very young child whose ceremonies 
are celebrated immediately after birth. Hence if it be held that the ceremonies 
have social functions, these must be primarily for the other participants, or for the 
society at large, and not for the principal. But if the ceremonies are a recognition 
by society of the birth of a child, why are they irregular or intermitted ? 


Why are some ceremonies performed only for the first child? Here the explana- 
tion must lie in some theory of representative status, whereby the first child serves 
as an exemplar. One can see why this may be so. If the ceremony has as part of 
its functions the setting of a seal upon the marriage tie, and the assembly of affinal 

' kin in focus upon the fruits of the union, then it is sufficient for one child, the first, 
to be celebrated. From then on, the kin co-operative process has other occasions 
to manifest itself. And while the ceremony makes little sense if really directed to 
the newborn babe, it makes good sense if it be regarded as an early imputation of 
responsibility to kinsfolk. 

It has been pointed out by Chapple and Coon?* that initiations and other rites 
for young people have a symbolic content which “ helps to reinforce the prescribed 


25 Like Monica Wilson (‘‘ Nyakyusa Ritual and Symbolism,” American Anthropologist, 
1954, pp. 228-41) I think that a ceremony may be described as enforced by conventional sanctions, 
whereas a rite is enforced by mystical sanctions. But I would not make the further distinction, 
as she does, that ritual means a primarily religious action, that is, an action directed to secure the 
blessing of some mystical power or powers. Such terms imply an isolation of supernatural 
entities, a positive activity by them, and a specific orientation of human behaviour which appear 
to limit too much the notion of ritual. 


26 Principles of Anthropology, pp. 489, etc. 
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behaviour through an emotional stimulation.” For ceremonies such as the “ fire ” 
in Tikopia, it is obvious that the child is a passive element and that the symbolic 
content though ostensibly directed for his benefit is, in fact, an appeal to other, 
mainly adult interest. In essence, what is done is to set before the kin verbally 
the media of instruction for the child in socio-economic behaviour and therefore to 
impress upon them the need that the child be instructed. From this point of view, 
what purports to be a technical or “ magical ”’ rite for the child may in reality be a 
ceremony of moral injunction for the kin. Just as the performance of magic in 
ordinary economic situations may reinforce technical interest and technical observa- 
tion, so in social contexts it may be part of a moral education. 


Yet it may be argued that the Tikopia are in little need of stimulation to train 
their children in the work they will have to do. This is evidenced partly by the fact 
that the “‘ fire”’ ceremony is performed not only for firstborn, but only for some of 
these children. It may be argued conversely that periodic performance is all that 
is required to reinforce moral behaviour on adults and that there would be no need 
to perform the ceremony for several infants. Indeed, too frequent performances 
might dull the moral lesson. Nevertheless, it would seem that we must look beyond 
immediate affirmations of the text of the formula to the social context. Recital 
of the formula gives opportunity for exercise of status privileges both by reciter and 
prompters, and also allows the group performing the ceremony to plume itself upon 
its performance. Moreover, it is part of the process whereby the structural elements 
in the kinship system are given expression. This is not by way of reinforcement 
of the patrilineage system, but by inter-lineage relations. Moreover, there seems a 
sound procedure in the choice of a relatively neutral occasion for this demonstration, 
when no conflict of loyalties is likely to be involved. There are clearly two elements 
involved here. One is the simple quantity of resources available. If food and other 
goods are very scarce, the economic aspect of the ceremonial is reduced ; if they are 
very abundant, it is raised. But this is only part of the answer. The ceremonial 
amounts are not always reduced or raised correspondingly to decrease or increase in 
resources. If food is only a little scarce the ceremony may yet be omitted altogether ; 
if it is extremely abundant, the ceremony may yet take place at only very little 
above the normal economic amounts. When the Tikopia say that such ceremonies 
are “‘ proportionate to the food” (fakatau ki te kai) they do not mean that there is 
an exact measure ; they mean only that there is a general relation to the amount of 
food available, in particular as determining whether the ceremony shall occur at all. 
In other words, each ceremony has attached to it the idea of an appropriate level of 
celebration. This is not always of the same order ; some ceremonies may not fall 
below a certain level, but may rise as much above it as is feasible with the resources 
at command. One may distinguish two types here, then: ceremonies of regular 
economic norms ; and those of conspicuous economic display, without upper limit. 


But we have to account also for the intermittent performance of this and other 
ceremonies. This might seem to be just a correlate of food resources. Performance 


of any ceremony must take its place alongside others and alongside non-ceremonial 
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wants as a demand upon resources. Such demand is not randomly fixed : it is set 
up for the most part at conventional level—or more accurately, between certain 
levels. To the extent that the ceremony, one of conspicuous consumption, is linked 
with status concepts, as are tau maro, or fanaina, it is hard for reduction beyond a 
given level to be accepted; the demand is displaced for the time being, and the 
ceremony postponed or omitted. On the other hand, to the extent to which the 
ceremony is fulfilling functions of kin integration, reduction may be accepted to a 
very low level indeed. This has happened in the case of the asiya and fanauna 
ceremonies, where assembly and linkage of affinal kin around the babe seem more 
important than status demonstration by persons or groups. 


The virtual abandonment of some ceremonies by 1952 raises other issues. Food 
shortage—amounting almost to famine—was certainly an important factor in 
blocking the puyaumu initiation of boys. It may well have been partly responsible 
for the fact that we saw no “ fire’’ ceremonies. But there are other reasons in the 
latter case. One is the new religious ideology. The performance of the “ fire” 
ceremony, like that of the fea, with its appeal beyond the technical and social 
sphere to traditional Tikopia spiritual notions, runs counter to the modern temper of 
most Tikopia, now strongly influenced by Mission views, even when not actually 
Christian. There are also competing demands for time, in particular among young 
men who want to work abroad and not remain at home to cultivate food for ceremonies 
which they are apt to regard as old-fashioned. Does social integration suffer thereby ? 
Up to a point, perhaps yes, but indirectly. Abandonment or reduction of ceremonies 
for children may reduce interaction between kin in some ways, but it allows increased 
opportunities for social interaction in other ways. All Tikopia are kin, of some 
degree. So abandonment of some ceremonies which involve close affinal kin around 
a babe gives more time for other ceremonial or non-ceremonial activity of the same 
or more distant kin. Specific integration may suffer somewhat, between particular 
groups, but general integration may gain correspondingly. Moreover, it may be 
argued that so long as some of the major ceremonies, such as Puyaumu for boys, are 
retained, attention can focus on them more strongly, and their social functions be 
heightened. Certainly, enthusiasm for these initiation ceremonies did not seem 
to be diminished in Tikopia in 1952-53, nor did inter-group linkage in respect of 
children seem lessened as compared with 1928-29. The social body is tougher and 
more flexible than would be guessed from superficial consideration of much “ integra- 
tion”’ theory of ceremonies. 


Ceremonies in celebration of personal achievement also raise some general 
questions of interpretation. It is common to regard ceremonies of this type as being 
“rites of passage,” emphasizing the transition of a child from one social stage to 
another. Moreover, it is sometimes argued that there is a disturbance of the 
equilibrium of the individual which is righted by his participation in the prescribed 
ceremonial forms. It may be argued that the ceremonies for Tikopia children 
represent not the celebration of the arrival at any particular stage of their social 
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progress but rather the attainment of a new type of social experience. With our 
incurable taste for metaphor, we often use the figurative notion of a person having 
“passed through ” an experience. This is associated with the time factor, but it is 
conceptualized not merely as passage of time but as process of development. If, 
however, we take first an adaptative conception, we may look on many of these 
ceremonies as celebrations of accretion oj social experiences. What is the difference ? 
It is that the person is not conceived as “‘ going through ’’ anything but as enlarging 
his social personality by virtue of what he has seen or done. There is development, 
but not by stages. The experience may take place over a wide time interval or it 
may be omitted altogether. If it be truly a developmental stage, then, as with the 
Tikopia boys’ initiation, there is no omission of it for any individual. Moreover, 
individual equilibrium may be disturbed, as by the necessity to undergo some rather 
arduous physical labour, possibly even with some risk attached But the ceremony 
itself does not have the conventional division into an aspect of separation and an 
aspect of reintegration. The separation is a physical mon-ceremonial social act ; 
the integration is a physical ceremonial social act. Moreover, it may be held too 
that the ceremony celebrates the act as much as the person. This is not altogether 
borne out by the fact that it is usually a person’s first performance of the act that is 
ceremonialized. On the other hand, a number of similar performances by adults, 
such as making a circuit of the island for sightseeing, are ceremonialized by exchanges 
of food between friends no matter how often the persons may have participated 
before. 

Hence these ceremonies do not serve primarily as mechanisms of transition, 
nor do they ease the individual’s passing from one state of equilibrium to another. 
They celebrate his having made the achievement, enlarged his experience, and now 
being of the company of those who have had the experience. They are marks of 
maturation of the Tikopia individual. But the flexibility in the time of their 
celebration and in whether indeed they are performed at all, indicate how, to the 
Tikopia, many of the social indices of maturation are optional and variable, not part 
of a fixed unalterable sequence. 


In sum, theories dealing with ceremonies for children usually assume that all 
children (of the same sex) ‘‘ pass through ” the same series, and ignore the theoretical 
questions posed by any omissions. Can a situation of intermittent frequency of 
such ceremonies be theoretically explained, as regards effects on child on the one hand 
and society on the other? In so far as “ explanation ”’ is possible, that is within 
the general framework of existing anthropological concepts, this seems feasible, 
along lines such as these. Such intermitted ceremonies ‘“‘ make sense’ in terms of 
one or more of the following sets of factors ; (a) a theory of “ representative status ”” 
whereby one child stands as exemplar for others, a surrogate for “ childhood” of 
the family or even of a wider social group; (bd) variations in resources, linked with 
concepts about appropriate levels of ceremonial celebration ; (c) recognition of 
inequalities in status—ascribed, as through primogeniture or class affiliation on the 
one hand or achieved, as through expenditure of wealth on the other; (d) social 
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stimulus and dramatic interest, through less frequent performance, heightened 
economic level of those that do occur, and even uncertainty about performance. 


Inherent in part of this explanation is some notion that rhythm or cycle in 
social events has positive functions, both for accumulation and disbursement of 
resources, and for attention of members of the society. But this notion is not 
clearly worked out, and empirical evidence for it is of uneven quality. In support, 
however, it may be mentioned that many kinds of ceremony are deemed to have an 
appropriate interval of performance, as well as an appropriate economic level. If 
this interval be exceeded too greatly, the idea may grow that the ceremony has 
been abandoned in entirety, and this idea in itself is a deterrent to those who might 
otherwise perform it. From abandonment for this and other reasons the integration 
of society may suffer, but substitute activities may be adopted, and the net effects 
therefore difficult to estimate. 


APPENDIX I 


Formulae 


(i) Furunga kere (p. 17) Marama ko ou mata 


kere ka furu atu 
Nofonofo ke, rongo ke 
Fenaifo rei ke.” 


(ii) Fakafanau (a) (p. 21) 


“ Pu tangata ! 
Tu fakamaroi ke fakamakeke 
O fakamana ki toku rima. 
Furisia a mata o te tamarikiriki 
Ki raro. 
Tu te ngaru fatuarua 
Moria ki raro. 
Ke fenaifo ki ona koroa 
Kua fora i tou fare masikitanga ma tou 
fare puna 
Ke ratou sapaia koke.”’ 


(iii) Fakafanau (b) (p. 21) 


“Tu se ara fofonu mou o fenaifo 
Ki ou koroa 
Mou menga 
Ku fakanana e tou fare masikitanga 
Ke me ki ei. 
Tu se ngava fatuavaru 
Kokéno konokono.”’ 
Te Afi (a) (p. 32) 
Tau afi Pa Tafua ku fakaari atu ki a ke 
Mafuke mai se ora 
Ke meme laui ko te tamariki 
Tau afi Pa Saukirima E! 
Tarotaro mai ki se ora mona 
Ke meme laui. 
Taku ke afi tena Pa Korokoro 


Mafuke mai se ova mona 

Manongi se nea mana ke kai 

Ke meme laui ko te tamarikiriki 

I ona muna ku fai atu 

Mavrama ko ona mata ki te faifekau 

Ava ake koke ki te taro 

Ke mafi ki te sua taro 

Ke maroro ki tau faifekau 

Ara ake ke ke poi sua taro 

Te taro e tu vaovao 

Ke sufia i te vakanga oti 

Ava ake ke a pupura e kau utu ke faoa ke 
oti ke neve ki tou tua 

Ofo ake ke fia kai ko ou matua ke poi ki 
te uruao o fai kai mai ma ou matua 
ke au o tao ko te umu ke moso ke vave 
mai ki ou matua e fiakai ke makona 

Ke poi fai kai mai 

Ke poi ki te vai 

O kae ko se vai 

Ma inu ou matua 

Maroro i tou kave vai 

Saere atu saere mai 

Ko matou e fiainu 

Tera ku makona mai 

Ake atu na ki te maunga e tu na 

Ke maroro fuere o fai mai ni kai 

Tu atu ki foi rau pulaka e tu ke kape ke 
saeve mai 

Pu ko te umu 

Tao ke moso 
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Poi o sau mai ko a longi ou matua a fao 

Tera ku makona 

Poi o sau mai ko te vai 

Teva kua inu matou 

Tera ku makona mai. 

Ea koke te mafi 

Tu atu ke ki te vae umu ke fukea ko te 
umi 7 te vakanga ke fao ko a longi 

Poi o sovi ki mau matua 

Faofao ko a longi te kano a paito 

Marama ko ou mata ki foi rauvakaiki 

Te ika e poi ifea kae pi atu ke reve mai ke 
tau i tou kuti 

Ku kai ko matou ki tau ririua 

Te ika a poi ifea parea e a ke ke au o 
uru ki te kuti 

Fiakai ko ou matua, poi ke o fai ika mai 


Te Afi (b) 33) 


Sau ko ou rama poi o sau tou kuti o poi o 
vama mai 

Poi o aft aft se aft ma ou matua o sori 
ki et ke kai 

Afi ko se aft ki matou kano a paito o kae 

Afi se aft ma ou kave 

Afi se aft ma ou taina 

Tera ku kat fakaoti te kano a paito kae 
kai kuou ki te aft 

Poi o tunu tera ku moso 

Sori ke kai, tera kuou ku makona 

Kae tufa rei ki te kano a paito. 

Tera ku kat fakaoti. 

Poi o sori ma ou puna; poi o sori ma 
ou mana; poi sori se aft ma tou 
nana, poi o sori se aft mau kave 

Tena koi té na, poi o sori se aft ki tou have 

Tera ku kai matou ki tau rotunga. 


Pa Korokoro also gave me the text of his afi formula recited over a male child. 
It is as follows : 


Tarotaro mai ke Pa Tafua E ki se ova 
mona 
Tera ku oti te fakaari atu o te afi 
Taku ke afi. 
marama ko ou mata 
vakau e ifo mai 
vavea 
toki e ifo mai 
vavea 
ngasau e fana mai 
vavea 
Marama ko ou mata ki tou kupenga 
Foi save e vere i runga 
Ke faoa 
Te ika e pot ifea 
Kae vero atu tow uka tavakina tona 
ngakau 
Ke au o kai ki te matau 
Ke futiaiaina 
Te varu e au ke marama ona mata ki tau 
matau 
Te ika e pot ifea 
Kae parea o au 
Vero atu ko tou uka 
Ke kai ko se para ki ei 
Tuku atu vero atu ko tou uka 
Ke kai ko se kata i ei 


Ke futiaina 

Au mai rei ma ou matua 

Ke poi o rama o au mai ke matou kakai 

Vero atu ko tou uka i te akauw na 

Ke kai ko te kurakura 

Tuku atu ko tou matau 

Ke mata ko te ika 

Ke futiaina 

Ke au mai ko tau tautai 

Ke matou kai ki et 

Marama ko ou mata ki tau faifekau 

Tu atu ke ke tokia ko foi pupura i te 
vakanga 

Ke ott 

Kake ke ki te maunga e tu na 

Oko ke ki et ke tokia se pupura i te vakanga 

Maroro fuere ki tau faifekau 

Fai tau amonga 

Foki atu ke foki 

Ke pot faisanga 

Pupura e kau utu na ke tokia i te vakanga 
ke ott 

Ara ake ke e fia kai ko ou matua 

Fai mai tau amonga ke au mai ma ou 
matua 

Ara ake ke poi ki te uruao o faifekau 

Marama ko ou mata ki tau faifekau 
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Rakaraka atu saere mai Ke marama ko ou mata 

Matou e fiakai Ki foi kurakura ke au o kai ki tau matay 
Sopo atu ke ki tou ua rakau Ke au se foi marau o kai ki tau matau 
O poi saro niu o ngarue mai ma maton Ke au se foi totonu o kai ki tau matau 
Matou e fiakai Kai aut se natara ki toku uka 

Tera ku Ri ko mat Kai ke vave 

Ke tukia ko te ngaruena i te vakanga e a ke Kai atu te tokape 

Kuou e fiakai I a faiva o tangata 

Fai mai ke vave Mata te ika ki tau matau 

Ku vave tau umu ? Marama ki tou uka 

Poi o tuki ke vave A faiva o tangata ku rau atu ki a ke 
Fafao mai ni susua ma tatou ke kai Ke ke tupu tautai 

Na poi ke fai marie mai A faiva o tangata tera ku maopo i a ke 
Rakaraka ke fai ke vave Pare tou vaka i te akau na 

Saevre atu saeve mai Mavama ko ou mata ki te alili 

Kuou e ofo ake e fia kai Tu se tofi mou i te akau. 

Fai mai ke vave kau makona 


APPENDIX II 


Fakararokoko (p. 40) Kupu: Tere fekau ki Fongotaia 
Tafito: Koutou fafine taka Taia mai se kofe 
Fakavongorongo pe ai Ma sofe soi a nofine 
Te na e ngarue. Sofe maru ko nofine 
Sofe maru ko nofine. 


This song refers directly to the pea, which is unusual. In olden days bamboo 
was used as a knife to cut vegetable food such as the soi, which is a potato-like fruit 
growing from an aerial vine. It is uséd largely in times of food shortage. The word 
maru, “‘ soft,” refers to the fact that the bamboo sliver cuts badly. Foyotaia is a 
cliff at the side of Tumuaki, facing towards Faea. The song is : 


“You, the maidens Swift messenger to Fonotaia 
Listen whose is the feast contribution Fell me a bamboo 
That is being prepared. To cut the soi of the wife 
Cuts softly does the wife 
Cuts softly does the wife.” 


Another example refers to the dance and to the splayed out branch of foliage 
which the dancer sticks in the back of his belt as an ornament. 


Tafito: Foti kovo pui moi Korofou Kupu: Isu kena, isu kena 
Foti kovo pui moi Korofou Te manu ata takoto. 
Fesopoki atu, fesopoki mai 
Fesopoki atu, fesopoki mai. 


Korofau is a famous site for the gathering of aromatic foliage for dance 
ornaments. The second stanza is composed about the akiaki, the white tern of the 
lake which hovers fluttering above the canoe of the traveller. Ata, which describes 
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the purity of its plumage, was said to be a term of respect here. There is no apparent 
connection between the stanzas of this song. The translation is : 
“ Break the kava pi from Korofau Bright beak, bright beak 

Break the kava pi from Korofau The white bird lies sleeping.” 

Leap that way, leap this way 

Leap that way, leap this way. 

Quite a number of these songs refer to ordinary domestic pursuits, simply 

describing them in rhythmic terms. For example : 


Tafito: E amo kifea to kausaro Kupu: E oro tue moto tue. 
Ne oro sokiri moto tue 


The translation is: 


““ Where is being borne the coconut-grating 
stool ? 
They went to seek a grating edge.” 


The mata (moto in cantonic form) is the serrated edge of the tue, the blade of 
coconut shell (nowadays of iron) which is lashed to the head of the stool as a grater. 
The second stanza of this song is merely the repetition of words in the first in a non- 
significant order. It was explained that the mention of the stool referred to the 
feast in progress, but this is probably merely a gloss. 

Another song is composed on a very simple theme. 


Tafito: E tui ou korokoro Kupu: Fenatu au ma mata ki oi 
Rangarangaia i koro koro. E tui ona korokoro. 


The translation is : 
“Your beads are being strung I went to look at her 


Lift up your shell beads. Stringing her shell beads.” 
Another song of this style is: 
Tafito: Te ika akau, te ika futi “* The fish of the reef 
Ka futi futi marie. The fish haul in 


Will haul, haul, gently. 


Oie! Anuta. E! 
The canoe stands in from the sea.” 


Kupu: Oie! Anuta E! 
Tu moi te vaka moi toi. 


Of this song it was said: “‘ It is an ancient song, indeed: we do not know from 


whom.” 
Another is: 
Tafito: Nia o te Motuso Kupu: A motu o te tuo fenua 
Ke vakaia ke mata E! Ke rdma e nga paroro. 


Translation : 


“What is there at Motusa 
That people go round to see? E! 


Islands in the rear of the land 
With torchlight fishing for the paroro.” 
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Motusa is a rocky islet at the northern end of the island at Tufenua, sometimes 
visited by sightseeing parties. The paroro is a reef animal, which formerly used 
to be collected and eaten at Tufenua. 


Another song is: 


Tafito: E fosa fosa te ufi e roroa “Ts rooting, roots the yam deeply 


Kupu: Te ufi sorisori kese The yam given away to others 
Te ufi sorisori hese. The yam given away to others.” 


There is no explanation of the precise significance of this song—it is said merely to 
be performed in honour of the yam as it grows its tubers. It may be noted, however, 
that the yam has sacred affiliations in Tikopia. 

Another song concerns the Female Deity who is described as “‘ the second chief 
of Kafika,” who lives in the heavens, and occupies herself with plaiting pandanus 
fibre mats, the skilled work of women. Her name, Sina, which is sacred in Tikopia, 
will be familiar to Polynesian scholars as that of the moon-goddess. (In Tikopia 
Sina has no connection with the moon, which is inhabited by a female atua named 
Taniau.) 

Tafito: Ko Sina e nofo i te Rangi Kupu: Ka Sina va 
Ake atu va i nga tai. Ka Sina va 
Ka riaki mai tau raranga. 


The translation is: 


‘Sina dwells in the heavens Sina there 
She went up there from the shore Sina there 
Will throw back the edge of her plaiting.” 


Another female deity is mentioned in a different song. It is: 


Tafito: Te Tepa ke tu moi Kupu: Rangi ka sa 
Marirea ke tu moi Ka tokai mai. 


Translation : 


“Te Tepa may stand here The Heavens will appear 
Marirea may stand here Will peer from their seat.” 


Te Tepa has her dwelling in Suakava, in Namo, a traditional site of Tafua. The 
song was made to her by Nau Fiora, the principal Female Deity of Tafua, who like 
her is a man-eating atua. Marirea may be also the name of a deity, but was said by 
the Ariki Kafika to be untranslatable—“ the speech of the gods alone, an expression 
which we do not know; there is no indication as to what it refers.” This is a 
difficulty common to all these fakararokoka songs, as to all the most sacred chants of 
Tikopia ; their original frame of reference has dropped from memory, and one has 
to consider them simply as song units in the present-day ceremonies. 

In the original of this song the word which I have given as ‘‘ peer’”’ is tokat 
The action which this signifies is that of putting the hands to the ground as one sits 
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cross-legged, and bending over as if to get up. It is thus that atua (gods) look down 
over the rim of the heavens to view the affairs of men—in this case with intent 
to devour them. 
A song of apparently archaic type is the following : 
Vanu ke vanu ke ao 


Vanu ke vanu ke ao 
Oia. 


This is quite untranslatable. ‘‘ It is not speech ; it is a dance of the gods,” said the 
Ariki Kafika. 

The theme of man-eating atwa occurs in several of these songs. Here is another : 
Tafito: Mimiti mai atua revao Kupu: Furi ne ta, furi i fora 


Fakemataku atua revao. Nai maua nai kaina 
Nai maua nai kaina. 


Translation : 


“Chirrup hither, god of the woods He has turned to flee, to flee to the lowlands 
Making afraid, god of the woods. He is seized, he is eaten 
He is seized, he is eaten.” 


This is composed about the atua revao, of whom a multitude live in the orchards, 
making strange noises at times and interfering with mankind. Sometimes they 


purse their lips and make a chirping sound which draws the attention of men. The 
song describes the fate of one unhappy individual who listened, and fled too late. 


RAYMOND FIRTH. 
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THE BLOOD GROUPS OF A THIRD SERIES OF NEW GUINEA 
NATIVES FROM PORT MORESBY 


By Diane Dunn, Oca Kooptzorr, A. V. G. Prick and R. J. WAtsH? 


‘ALSH, Kooptzoff, Lancaster and Price (1953) reported the blood groups of 

498 New Guinea natives who were resident near Port Moresby. A further 

series of 562, all members of the Pacific Islands Regiment, have since been examined. 

The results are presented in this paper and in addition have been combined with 

the earlier series. The distribution of the various phenotypes has been compared 

in several administrative districts, and the combined results are listed in a table 

which shows the number of subjects with similar groupings. In the earlier papers 

differences in the distribution of the ABO and MNS groups according to the language 

spoken by the subjects were demonstrated. As these differences were clearly 
significant, a similar analysis of the third series has not been undertaken. 


MATERIALS 

Venous blood was collected with aseptic precautions, and approximately 5 ml. 
from each subject was placed in a small bottle containing sodium citrate, penicillin 
and streptomycin powder. The object was to prevent coagulation of the blood and 
to control bacterial contamination. It has been shown that red cell agglutinogens 
are well preserved in this medium (Kooptzoff, 1954). 

Because of the presence of sodium citrate it was possible to estimate the hemo- 
globin concentration of the samples as part of a survey throughout the Pacific region. 
The powder consisted of 10-6 milligrammes trisodium citrate, 0-13 milligramme 
calcium penicillin and 0-5 milligramme streptomycin hydrochloride per millilitre 
of blood. 

The subjects investigated were all healthy adult male members of the Pacific 
Islands Regiment who had been recruited throughout the Territory of Papua and 
New Guinea. As far as it was possible to ascertain, they were all unrelated. 

The testing methods were as described by Mollison, Mourant and Race (1952) 
and the gene frequencies have been calculated by the methods outlined by Walsh, 
Kooptzoff, Dunn and Atienza (1954). 


RESULTS 
The ABO groups are shown in Table 1. As in the earlier series, there were no 
instances of group A, or group A,B. It will be seen that both in the present series 
of 562 subjects and in the combined series there is very close agreement between the 


1 From the New South Wales Red Cross Blood Transfusion Service, Sydney, and the Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Port Moresby. 
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expected and observed absolute numbers. Approximately 25% of the subjects are 
either group B or group A,B and this is more than twice the percentage found amongst 
white Australian subjects. These groups are almost completely absent from the 
Australian aborigine in the Northern Territory. 

The MNS groups are shown in Table 2. These groups and also the Rh groups 
were not determined on a number of subjects included in the earlier series, a fact 
which accounts for the differences in the totals shown in the tables. The incidence 
of S-positive reactors in the entire group was 21-60%, which is slightly less than 
that previously reported (23-5%). It will be seen later that there are differences in 
the incidence of the M and S genes in different parts of New Guinea, and this explains 


TABLE I 
The ABO Groups 


Total of Two Series 


Present Series. 


Group 
Observed Observed Expected Observed Observed Expected 
Absolute Frequency Absolute Absolute Frequency Absolute 


0+ 4466 251-68 444 0+4189 
Ay 170 0+ 3025 170:38 350 3302 351-28 
0*1957 I10+25 201 0+ 1896 201-71 

° 29°58 


561-89 


Gene Frequencies 


Oo nie 0°6692 Oo 06483 


I*-0000 


the varying findings in the present and previous series. In Caucasian populations, 
S is more commonly associated with M than with N. The reverse has seemed to 
apply in many native peoples of the Pacific, but the relatively small numbers of M 
subjects in any series has made accurate assessment of this gene association difficult. 
In Table 2 it is seen that amongst 37 M subjects there are only 4 (10-8%) S-positive 
reactors, and that there are 163 (23-1%) S-positive reactors amongst 707 N subjects. 
However, y? calculated from these figures gives a value of 3-03 for 1 degree of 
freedom, indicating that the observed differences are not significant. Further 
large series must be investigated to determine whether there is any association 
between the genes at the Ss and MN loci in these people. 

The Rh groups are shown in Table 3. The gene combination CDE (R,) was 
detected twice in the group recently investigated, but was not encountered in the 
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TABLE 2 
The MNS Groups 


Present Series Total of Two Series 


Observed Observed Expected 
Frequency Frequency Absolute 


TABLE 3 
The Rh Groups 


Present Series Total of Two Series 


Observed | Expected | Observed | Observed | Expected 
Frequency | Absolute Frequency| Absolute 


455°02 850-99 
80-52 123°45 
19°01 48°97 

5°22 8-o1 
2°02 1°88 
0-19 


561-98 1034*00 


Gene Frequencies Gene Frequencies 
0+ 8998 ++ 0*9072 
0+0794 0*0657 
0:0188 0°0261 
0*0020 .. ©0010 


1-0000 I-0000 


58 
were 
Irelan 
Group T 
Observed 
Absolute 1951) 
MMS 3 0*0053 2°52 4 0+0040 3°53 
MsMs 19 00-0338 15°26 33 0+0328 24°40 
MNS 24 0*0427 29°52 50 0:0498 50°70 
: MsNs 132 0*2349 134°87 211 +2100 228°54 
NNS 87 0°1548 81-89 163 0-1622 162-66 
NsNs 297 0°5285 297°93 544 0°5413 535°27 ~ 
Total .. 562 10000 561-99 1005 100510 
* Gene Frequencies Gene Frequencies 
+. ©°0131 MS... +» : 
++ ©0940 0*1036 
I-0000 
Reactions Most 
with Common 
Antisera Geno- | Observed 
D type Absolute 
++——| BR, 455 0+ 8096 
R,R, 77 0°1370 
+++—| RR, 19 0+0338 
7 0-0125 rathe 
++—+]| RR, 2 00036 
+—+-—] RR, 2 00036 was | 
(R.R 
Total 562 The 
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earlier series. It may be of significance that the two subjects with this combination 
were from the most easterly part of New Guinea (Milne Bay area) and from New 
Ireland, which is an island to the north-east of New Guinea but administratively a 
part of the Territory. 

The CDE combination has been found amongst Javanese (Simmons and Graydon, 
1951) and in the British Solomon Islands (Walsh and Kooptzoff, 1954) and the 
finding of it in the present group may be indicative of Polynesian or Micronesian 
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rather than pure Melanesian ancestry of the particular subjects. Because anti e 
was not used in the present investigation, it is possible that some subjects giving 
the reaction (+-++-+-+) as shown in the table were CDE/cDE (R_,R,) or CDE/cDe 
(R,Ry) but could not be distinguished from the more common CDe/cDE (R,R,). 
The significance of CDE (R,) in relation to Fisher’s ‘‘ crossing-over’ theory has 
been discussed in an earlier paper (Walsh, Kooptzoff, Dunn and Atienza, 1954). 
The Territory of Papua and New Guinea is divided into a number of adminis- 
trative districts as defined in the Territory of Papua and New Guinea Government 
Gazette of 6th September 1951, and as shown in the accompanying map. These 
districts do not necessarily bear any relationship to the anthropological features of 
the inhabitants but they serve as a convenient basis for subdividing the subjects 
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included in this blood group survey according to the region of birth. It has not been 


1 possible to ascertain the origin of all the subjects, but the great majority are included 
ry) in Table 4. The gene frequencies have been calculated for each blood group system 
and for each district. It was necessary to make an approximation for the gene 
ge frequencies of the MNS genes in the New Ireland group. It will be noted that the 
TABLE 5 
Classification of 904 New Guinea Natives According to ABO, MNS and Probable Rh Genotypes 

CDe/CDe 
(R,R,) 
CDe/cDe 
00 (R,Ro) MNS (1) MNS (1) 

MNs I MNs MNs 

6 

CDe/cDE | MS 
00 (R,R,) Ms 2 (3) Ms 2 (2) 

MNS °o (1) MNS a: <2) MNS I (1) 

MNs 7 (10) MNs 4 (10) MNs 6 (7) MNs I (1) 
4 NS o (2) NS 5 (5) NS 2 (3) NS 3 (3) 
+} Ns 21 (27) Ns Ir (15) Ns 8 (11) Ns 1 (3) 
cDE/cDe Ms 

(R2Ro) 
cDe/cDe 
(RoRo) 

0 CDE/CDe | MNS 1 (1) 
(R:R,) | Ns (1) 
106 


The numbers in parentheses indicate those in the combined series of 904 natives, whilst those 
not in parentheses indicate the last series of 562 natives. 


highland districts and Bougainville are not included, because only very small numbers 
of subjects from these areas were available at Port Moresby. These regions have 
been investigated intensively in separate projects and the results will be published 
in the future. The present figures are, however, of some value because they permit 
comparisons of gene frequencies of geographically related groups. 
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As in the earlier series, the x? test for homogeneity has been applied to the three 
blood group systems. 


(1) ABO System: y? equalled 57-15 for 26 degrees of freedom, giving a P 
value of less than o-or. 

(2) MNS System: When the reactions with anti S were ignored, y? equalled 
78-67 for 16 degrees of freedom, P again being less than 0-o1. The y? 
value for the S-positive and A-negative reactions equalled 74-52 for 9 degrees 
of freedom. (P less than 0-or.) 

(3) Rh System : As in the past, y? was calculated for the 10 regions by grouping 
the subjects into three classes: homozygous R, subjects (R,R,), hetero- 
zygous R, subjects (R,R,, RR», R,R,) and those who do not possess the R, 
chromosome (R,R,, R,Ry and RyRy). y? equalled 23-89 for 15 degrees 
of freedom, but this is not significant. (P lies between 0-10 and 0:05.) 

It is apparent, therefore, that the population investigated is heterozygous in respect 
of the ABO, MN and S systems. 

In Table 5 the full blood groups of 904 New Guinea natives are shown in the 
same way as Donegani, Ibrahim, Ikin and Mourant (1950) set out the blood groups 
of some Egyptians. The table shows the findings in both the present series of 562 
natives and in the combined series. It will be seen that the combination 
O CDe/CDe (R,R,) NsNs is by far the most common in the population, occurring 
in 21-6% of the subjects. The combination A, CDe/CDe (R,R,) NsNs is the next 
most common, occurring in 12-62% of the subjects. Sanger and Race (1949) 
listed the complete blood groups of 250 people from London, England and from 
Boston, U.S.A. Considering only the A,BO, MNS and Rh systems, the combination 
O CDe/cde (R,r) MsNs was the most common, but it occurred in only 4-4% of the 
subjects. It will be evident that these three blood group systems are more readily 


able to distinguish from one another individuals of Anglo-American origin than New 
Guinea natives. 


DiscussION 

The heterogeneity of the different groups as shown in Table 4 is difficult to 
interpret from an ethnological point of view. In Papua the gene frequencies are 
more uniform than they are in the Territory of New Guinea, whilst the frequencies 
in the islands of New Britain and New Ireland are in many respects not unlike those 
seen in the British Solomon Islands (Walsh and Kooptzoff, 1954) and in Fiji (Walsh 
and Kooptzoff, 19544). In both these regions there is probably a mixture of 
Polynesian and Melanesian elements. 

To the north of the Papua-New Guinea border there is a decrease in the frequency 
of the B gene and an increase in the frequency of the M gene from the Sepik district 
in the west to Milne Bay in the east and thence north to New Britain and New 
Ireland. The frequency of the A gene is fairly constant through the Sepik, Madang 
and Morobe districts, but decreases further east and north. The S gene frequencies 
are irregular on the mainland but lower on the two islands. More intensive blood 
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group investigations of the subjects in the different regions is required, and if possible 
this should be correlated with physical and social anthropology studies. 

The gene frequencies in the Milne Bay, New Britain and New Ireland districts 
suggest the possibility that there has been some admixture with Polynesian elements 
in these regions. On the other hand, it is conceivable that the present inhabitants 
of New Guinea forced an earlier population to the more isolated regions and that 
mixing occurred only in the eastern regions. These conjectures must await further 
investigation. 

SUMMARY 

The ABO, MNS and Rh groups have been determined on a group of 562 New 
Guinea natives who were resident at Port Moresby. The results have been combined 
with the results of earlier surveys and when possible have been analysed according 
to the administrative districts in which the subjects were born. This analysis has 
shown heterogeneity in the different regions but the most striking differences were 
observed between the subjects from New Guinea and the subjects from the 
adjacent islands of New Britain and New Ireland. The blood group combination 
0 CDe/CDe (R,R,) NsNs was most commonly encountered and was found in 21-6% 
of the subjects. The most common combination in a Caucasian population was 
observed in only 4°4% of the subjects. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. M. J. Meggitt, M.A., has been appointed Lecturer in Anthropology in the 
University of Sydney in the place of Dr. R. M. Berndt, who took up his position as 
Senior Lecturer in Anthropology in the University of Western Australia earlier in 
the year. Dr. Jean I. Martin was Acting Lecturer for three terms. Mr. Meggitt 
held the W. M. Strong Research Fellowship and carried out research in social anthrop- 
ology in the Wabag region of the Central Highlands of New Guinea from September 
1955 to August 1956. He plans to return to the field at the end of October for the 
period of the long vacation. 


Mr. Meggitt’s research at Wabag is associated with the wider research project 
in physical and social anthropology and in aspects of medical science which has 
been in process in that region since April 1955. It is being carried out under a grant 
from the Nuffield Foundation and under the auspices and help of the University of 
Sydney, with the active co-operation of the Australian Red Cross Blood Transfusion 
Service Laboratory, New South Wales, and with much help from the Administration 
of Papua and New Guinea. The general planning is in the hands of Professor A. P. 
Elkin, who visited the Highlands in July to decide on the second field phase of the 
project. Professor N. W. G. Macintosh (Department of Anatomy, University 
of Sydney) and Dr. J. R. Walsh (Director of the New South Wales Red Cross 
Blood Transfusion Service) are associated with him in the scientific direction and 
conduct of the research. ’ 


On this recent visit to New Guinea, Professor Elkin obtained further recordings 
of native music which will be made available on discs. In addition, with the help 


of Mr. E. O. Stocker, about 5,000 feet of film (mostly Kodachrome) was taken. 
This included several aspects of native life. The editing is now in process. 
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REVIEWS 


Land Tenure Among the Garia. By Peter Lawrence. Australian National University 
Social Science Monographs, No. 4. Canberra, 1955. 45 pages of text, 
with maps and appendices. 


The Garia people, 2,500 in number, form a cultural unit in the region of low 
mountains south-west of Madang, New Guinea. Dr. Lawrence is concerned with the 
relationship between land rights and social structure. The main land-holding group 
is the named patrilineage four generations in depth. But each man may have 
additional rights to plots in areas primarily occupied by patrilineages associated with 
his own by marriage.. Thus some men acquire ground from their mother’s patri- 
lineage, from their father’s mother’s patrilineage, and soon. These plots eventually, 
after a specified number of generations, pass to their own patrilineage. The resulting 
pattern is extremely complicated, and the residential groups are in consequence 
highly unstable. 

Dr. Lawrence has deliberately limited himself to matters which he considered 
directly relevant to his selected topic. The choice was perhaps too narrow. The 
reader will want to know, for example, what are the mechanisms for lineage segmenta- 
tion and what are the principles then adopted for dividing the land. But Dr. 
Lawrence’s prime mixed metaphor will be appreciated. Religion, we are told, 
“is the cornerstone of land tenure, for it validates the system.” 


A final point should be mentioned, though it refers to something outside Dr. 
Lawrence’s control. Publication, we know, is expensive ; but it is to be hoped that 
the National University will be able to spare a little more for future monographs. 
This one has been produced so shoddily that my copy, after one reading, has fallen 
apart into separate sheets. 


Ian HoGBIN. 


Custom and Conflict in Africa. By Max Gluckman. Oxford, Blackwell, 1955. 
173 pp. 12/6. 


The six lectures in this volume were first given on the Third Programme of the 
B.B.C. in 1955. Gluckman draws his illustrations mainly from the South-eastern 
Bantu, the tribes of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and the Zande and Nuer, and he 
emphasizes two characteristics shared by all these societies. In them, persons are 
organized in groupings of kin or in small states where face-to-face relations are of 
paramount importance, and where a man’s friends, neighbours, relatives and fellow- 
workers are largely the same people. Secondly, all these societies have stationary 
subsistence economies so that everyone lives at approximately the same material 
standard. Gluckman examines how in these societies men quarrel in terms of 
certain customary allegiances and are restrained from violence through other con- 
flicting allegiances. His theme is the way in which a society coheres through being 
divided ; how quarrels are kept within bounds and how, like the expression of 
hostility in ceremonial and ritual, they help to reaffirm the values of the existing 
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social order. Gluckman draws frequent comparisons from our own industrial 
society, and in his last lecture deals with some of the processes which maintained a 
measure of social solidarity between Africans and Europeans in Zululand up to 
1938. 

. These lectures are a good introduction for anyone who is interested in seeing 
how the analysis of societies is tackled by social anthropologists. The conver- 
sational style should attract many lay readers, the comments on our own society 
should stimulate further reflection on contemporary problems, and there is a reading 
list of some sixty items for those who want to go further. A reader new to the 
subject may get a hazy and patchy idea of African ethnography, but the book will 
give him a clear notion of what anthropologists consider to be important issues. 


Most of the theoretical ideas in these lectures have already appeared in Gluck- 
man’s earlier writings, notably in “ Analysis of a Social Situation in Modern 
Zululand,” Bantu Studies 14 (1940) and Rituals of Rebellion (Manchester, 1954). 
New material is found mainly in an interesting analysis of conflicts in the family, 
and of the way in which customarily enjoined hostility between family members 
serves to force them to seek alliances outside the family. There is also a useful 
discussion of the limitation of feuding among the Nuer and similar societies where 
the vengeance group is territorially dispersed so that its members are often the 
neighbours of their enemies. This is a short and inexpensive book that can be 
recommended to students as well as to laymen. 


J. A. BARNES. - 


Spraakkunst van het Marind. P. Drabbe, M.S.C. Studia Instituti Anthropos, 
Vol. II. 


The Marind people of the south-eastern corner of Dutch New Guinea have 
proved a source of much interest to anthropologists ever since Wirz’s classical study 
of their social organization and religion. Linguistically they were studied by Fra 
Geurtjens, who prepared a grammar and dictionary published by the Bataaviaasch 
Genootschap years ago. Now Fra Drabbe has produced a new and quite ambitious 
study of the language structure as part of the linguistic work he was set apart to 
do in the years culminating in the Second World War. Some of his results were 
outlined by Boelaars in his Linguistic Position of South Western Papua (1950) on 
the basis of this material now published in full by Fr. Drabbe himself. 

A work by Fr. Drabbe is always worthy of study, for it is thorough and spares 
no details when these are available. In this instance he claims to have advantages 
over his predecessors in that his informants, having been through Mission schools, 
have a much better knowledge of Malay, which serves as the lingua franca of the 
country. 

It is this attention to detail that characterises the present work, rather than any 
novelty in the setting out. Fr. Drabbe is a linguist of the classical school, and one 
must not expect to find him approaching a language from the viewpoint of descriptive 
or structural linguistics. The weakest spot in his approach is always the phonetics, 
and the space given to phonetics in this volume also is not better than in his other 
grammars. He has nothing to say about phonemics at all, and such matters as 
syllable structure do not occur to him. ; 


In this particular language there is so much morphological complication that 


it is necessary to begin with the study of morphology and proceed to that of syntax, 
so that no complaint can be lodged against that method of setting out the grammar. 
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There are, however, two features in which the book is outstandingly useful. 
One is the series of texts given for the first time in the original. Formerly writers 
on the Marind have given no text material at all, owing, no doubt, to the bulk of the 
work having been done in Malay. Now, however, specimens of native composition 
are provided, and they are very welcome, especially as some of them are interlinear, 
with analysis of the complicated verb forms. The other point of special interest 
is the comparative list of five dialects and two sister languages of Marind which 
cover pp. 148-151. These are not extensive—they take in a little under 100 words— 
but they are of interest as showing the relationships of the languages round about. 
Incidentally, they have bearing on the question of the origins of these peoples, for 
if they represent a migration from the Fly River area, as has been asserted, it would 
be more than probable that languages farther east would show relationship with 
them. It is the surrounding languages that show a general structural relation, 
however (not so much in vocabulary, which is quite usual in New Guinea), and this 
makes one a little less enthusiastic for the doctrine of east-west movement—though 
this material alone will not solve it, of course. 

The total work is to be highly commended, and a word of praise must be said 
to the Anthropos Press also for the excellent setting out of this work, which takes 
in 189 pages 74 X11 inches. The arrangement of the information is always clear, 
and the work as a whole is both worthy of its author and of the series in which it 
has a place. 


A. CAPELL. 


De Kunst van Nieuw Guinea. By S. Kooijman. Published by Servire, den Haag, 
Holland. Pp. 134, n.d. 


This small book is a museum study on New Guinea art, and is very well produced 
and well illustrated. The objects illustrated belong to the Rijksmuseum at Leiden 
and a couple of other institutions and to a private collection. From this point of 
view, the author surveys the whole island, so far as known. In each chapter he gives 
a brief sketch of the outstanding cultural features of one region, thus linking the art 
with the culture. The sketch map at the beginning of the book shows that a com- 
paratively large area of the island is still a blank. This is practically the whole of 
the interior, from the Vogelkop to Milne Bay. In some instances the available 
museums simply lack the material, for some at least is available now from the 
Australian Central Highlands, though not as yet from the Dutch Highlands. One 
would certainly have expected information from the Vogelkop area. New Britain 
and New Ireland are not included in the survey. 


In an introductory chapter several problems are discussed. Much is said—and 
wisely said—about the decay in native art which has followed European influx into 
the island, and particularly the introduction of fresh religious ideas by missionaries. 
It is good to have attention again drawn to this. It would be even better to have 
suggestions how such decadence could be overcome. There are signs, for example, 
that it is being overcome in Africa by the development of a new, Christian-inspired 
type of art, or other secular models influenced by European cultures. 

Another question raised (p. 12) is the possibility of wider groupings of artistic 
motives within New Guinea, ‘“‘ to combine a number of groups into greater cultural 
unities, that could be called cultural regions or provinces, distinguished by the 
occurrence of particular common culture elements.’’ This is indeed needed, but the 
gaps must be filled in before it is possible. One wonders, in passing, why use has 
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not been made of le Roux’s volumes, with their excellent illustrative material, even 
if material items from the Dutch Highlands were not available in the museums. 


A reference to drum languages (p. 50) is also interesting, and suggests another 
subject to which little or no attention has been given outside tropical Africa. In the 
same page there is reference to ceremonial seats, recalling the West African “‘ Golden 
Stool,” and a reference on p. 127 to a work of Séderstrém on the subject is of interest ; 
more might be done in this branch of study. 

Bullroarers receive a mention on p. 55 in regard to the balum ritual. Some of 
Haddon’s comparative studies may well be linked with these references to provide 
the basis of a fruitful study at a later date. 

Another subject that suggests itself is the esthetic implications of the various 
styles of art in terms of the people’s own thinking. Why does an object appear 
beautiful to one people and ugly to another? A paragraph by Ralph Linton in his 
article in Method and Perspective in Anthropology (pp. 165-66) is of interest here ; 
he says: “It is obvious that an appreciation of any particular art form is to some 
degree a result of learning and habituation. Thus, to a European, most African 
art is repulsive at first contact. It is only after he has become accustomed to the 
medium that he can appreciate its qualities and derive satisfaction from it. The 
real problem is whether behind such diverse objects as a Poro mask, the Venus de 
Milo and a Peruvian jar there are common factors of form, dynamic interpretation 
of parts, harmony and colour, and so forth, which may appear in different combina- 
tions but are responsible for the esthetic affect.” Kooijman’s book gives rise to 
thoughts along these lines and one hopes that attention will be given to this branch 
of study by those who are qualified to do it. 

The only misprints noticed by the reviewer are on the title to photo 13, where 
a and 6 are not distinguished, and the bullroarers labelled ‘“‘ dish” instead of the 
real dish in 13a ; also Bosmun on p. 50 should be Bosngun (basyun). Dr. Kooijman 
has produced a very interesting little book which raises many more questions than 
he attempts to answer, or—probably—could answer by himself. 


A. CAPELL. 


Die Sichule-Sprache auf der Insel Simalur und der Westkiiste von Sumatra. By 
Hans Kahler. Supplement to Africa und Ubersee, No. 27. 


Sichule is a language spoken by some 3,600 inhabitants of Salang and Sichule 
Island on the west of Sumatra. Its speakers originally came from Nias, and their 
speech is now a mixed variety. The work here reviewed begins, naturally enough, 
with a survey of the phonetic construction of the language, which is shown to partake 
of the characteristics of Nias, such as the “long pépét”’ and nasalized vowels. 
It also has an interdental s. The relationship of this sound system to those of 
Simalur and Nias is next studied, with comparisons with Original Austronesian, 
which are helpful in placing the language within the Austronesian family. Loan 
material from Sumatra languages is also analysed in the brief section on p. 10. 


An interesting aspect of this study is Dr. Kahler’s approach from the side of 
syntax rather than morphology, which seems to be the natural order (if such an 
expression may be used) of language study, though possible only when, as in this 
instance, the morphological structure is fairly simple. The section devoted to 
syntax occupies pp. 11-60, that devoted to morphology occupies only 12 pages. 
He does, however, include lists of possessive suffixes, and suchlike bound morphemes, 
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within the section on syntax, which seems a little difficult. The treatment of the 
syntax is in five sections: simple sentences, apposition and attributes, the verb in 
sentences, links between sentences and phrases, and indicators of time and place. 
Such a treatment is feasible, though it does raise difficulties in nomenclature now 
and then. As this is one of the Indonesian languages which is not complex, as e.g., 
those of the Philippines and Menado, the method can be regarded as satisfactory. 


At the end of the study there is a summary, listing the characteristics of the 
language, which is regarded as closer to Simalur than to Nias. The accentuation is 
found to be taken from the former, and the vocabulary also is statistically in closer 
agreement with Simalur than with Nias. The actual purpose of the preparation 
of this study was to demonstrate linguistic mixture in Indonesia, where both com- 
ponents of the language are available for separate study, Dr. Kahler has performed 
a useful task. 

A. CAPELL. 


Enkele Aspecten van de Mimika-Cultuur (Nederlands Zuidwest Nieuw Guinea). 
By J. Pouwer. Staatsdrukkerij- en Uitgeversbedrijf ’s Gravenhage. 
1955. Pp. 323 with folding maps and 4 pp. separate “ stellingen.” 


This important book is a Doctorate thesis presented by the author to Leiden 
University in October 1955. It is the first book-length study of the Mimika people 
on the south coast of Dutch New Guinea. These had already been known since the 
early part of the century, and a linguistic study was published by Fr. Drabbe in 
1953, but no detailed study of the anthropology of the region has hitherto been 
available. The present thorough piece of work is the result of field studies carried 
out at intervals between July 1951 and October 1953. Amongst the subjects treated 
after a general introduction to the region and its population are material culture 
(pp. 17-54), social structure (pp. 55-160), divided into three large sections, followed 
by a chapter on reciprocal gifts and the function of food (pp. 161-214) and finally an 
interesting and important chapter on the people’s relations with the world outside. 
An appendix gives a number of useful tables and maps, and there are also sundry 
tables and drawings in the text. The demographic information is of importance, 
although the author, in his eighteenth thesis, states that it is dangerous for a field 
worker with limited time to try to combine a statistic-demographic undertaking 
with his cultural studies. Whether dangerous or not, Dr. Pouwer has shown that 
a good deal may be done. 

There is far too much in the closely-printed volume to permit of detailed analysis 
in this review. The study of the material culture is fairly thorough, taking in 
distribution of population, food supply and preparation—sago, fishing, hunting, 
collection of food in the bush, gardening, preparation of food, and a section (pp. 51-54) 
illustrating the present-day situation with diagrams of the percentages of different 
foods, taken in 559 meals. Sago occupies more than 50% of the diet. 


The social groupings are rather complicated, with a correspondingly complicated 
terminology. The stress lies on horizontal relationships and on matriliny. Of this 
there are two groups, the first being a matrilocal extended family, the second has 
a special name—Peraeki—and consists of people of one generation belonging to 
more than one extended family, but regarded as being matrilineally related. Marriage 
is based on brother-sister exchange, though the actual relative preferred seems to 
show some variation. The Peraekd are united in named groups called Taparu, which 
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are localized but not always exogamous. Totemism, if present, plays no outstanding 
part in the culture. 

The principle of reciprocity (Chapter VI) is a very important element in the 
culture. One aspect of this is the maintenance of certain personal freedoms, which 
are greatly valued ; nevertheless, this principle has served to prevent the development 
of any strong individualism. The reciprocations involve pairs of concepts : labour- 
food, food-food, labour-labour, wife-food, as well as labour and goods. 


The historical chapter on the connection of the Mimika tribes with the outside 
world is of great interest in itself, and at the same time poses a number of important 
questions in culture contact and anthropology in administration. His nineteenth 
thesis states the desirability of instituting village councils, as has already been done 
in Australia and New Guinea and British Solomon Islands. The author rightly 
regards such councils as an important means for building up village co-operatives 
and regional planning. At the present stage the Mimika people make a distinction 
between the Western world and the native world, and the two have not yet been 
unified in their thinking. Dr. Pouwer also points out the desirability of making 
a study in Dutch New Guinea of “‘ the function of education and the teacher in the 
common life of the village.” This is one sphere in which the Netherlands Adminis- 
tration still lags badly, and Mission education, on the whole, is not very efficient 
apart from a few central schools. The Mission teachers on the Mimika are mostly 
from the Kei Islands, and their positions between Mission and Government is rather 
invidious. 

There is an eight-page summary in English prepared by Dr. P. E. de Josselin 
de Jong, at the end of the book. A stronger cover than the stiff paper provided 
and a few illustrations are desirable. 


A. CAPELL. 


Balam. Der Tanz- und Kultplatz in Melanesien. By Carl A. Schmitz. Die. 
Schaubiihne, Band 46. Emsdetten (Westf.), Verlag Lechte. 1955. 
VII and 184 pp., 8 plates, I map. 


The book under review is a very detailed study of the problems connected with 
the dancing and cult-site in Melanesia from the point of view of historical ethnology. 
The wider background to the treatment of the subject is the question of the peopling 
of Melanesia and, in particular, that of various migratory waves into and through 
the area. An important factor in the discussion of the points at issue is the author’s 
attitude towards A. Riesenfeld’s views as set forth by the latter in his The Megalithic 
Culture of Melanesia. Though generally accepting Riesenfeld’s suggestions of 
certain migrations into the area under discussion, the author is not prepared to 
ascribe many of the phenomena observed in connection with cult sites to the 
Megalithic culture postulated by Riesenfeld. 


In his approach, the author describes the cult site as a ‘“ conditional culture 
element,” for it is not functionally inter-related with the totality of cultural institu- 
tions of the society, i.e. it does not give rise to changes outside the sphere of the cult 
site itself. Consequently, the author finds it difficult to establish, in a direct approach, 
the categories which, in ethnology, supply the means for arriving at a historical 
classification, and therefore begins by concentrating on establishing the functional 
mechanisms. 
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By his roundabout way of investigating the structural intricacies of the functional 
features, the author distinguishes separate groups of characteristics which he 
attributes to different culture complexes and, in consequence, to different migrations. 
He regards the occurrence of walls and fences made of leaves and bamboo delimiting 
the sacred site, and functioning as the background to the masked dancers stepping 
out from the sacred into the profane part of the cult site as peculiar to the Austro- 
Melanide culture, and describes the use of the men’s house as the sacred part as a 
more highly developed variant of the use of the simple Austro-Melanide fence. 
He supports his view by linguistic evidence and demonstrates that the use of the 
terms lom, balam, balum etc. for the ceremonial house is limited to what he describes 
as the Austro-Melanide culture complex. 


At the same time, he attributes the occurrence of ceremonial platforms combined 
with lack of masks and the belief that the invisible spirits of the ancestors take 
their seats on the platform during part of the ceremonies to an early proto-Polynesian 
wave, and proposes that the migratory route of this wave is identical with one 
suggested by Riesenfeld as the route of “ stone using immigrants.” The author is, 
however, unwilling to accept the theory that this wave represented the megalithic 
culture, and claims that the religious and social phenomena which have been con- 
nected with the megalithic culture are, for the greater part, also met with in non- 
megalithic cultural complexes. In this, he agrees with the view set forth by F. Speiser 
in his Versuch einer Stedlungsgeschichte der Siidsee. The author is only willing to 
consider as features of a megalithic culture the stone platforms found in the New 
Hebrides, on the Trobriand Islands and on the d’Entrecasteaux, and assumes that 
they belong to a much younger wave than the one to which the wooden platforms 
can be attributed. 

The author declares himself unable to say much about the dancing and cult 
site of the Papuans, and claims that for a satisfactory treatment of the latter a 
study of the Australian cult site is a prerequisite. He only points to one important 
pre-Austronesian feature in connection with the Papuan cult site: the theatrical 
performance carried out in the Austro-Melanide complex by masked dancers repre- 
senting spirits is replaced, in the cultures of some Papuan tribes, by something 
reminiscent of a procession, which does not call for a scenic background. 


C. Schmitz’s book is an excellent contribution to the study of a comparatively 
little investigated cultural phenomenon, and his conclusions are of considerable 
value to readers interested in the historical study of the peopling of Melanesia. 


S. WurRM. 


Gebrauche des Ehemannes bei Schwangerschaft und Gebert. Mit Richtigstellung des 
Begriffes der Couvade. By Eilhelm Schmidt. Wiener Beitrage zur Kultur- 
geschichte und Linguistik. Band X (1954). Institut fiir Vdélkerkunde 
der Universitat Wien. Vienna: Munich, Herold, 1955. XXI and 337 pp. 


This posthumous work of W. Schmidt is an investigation into the problem of 
the so-called couvade. From the outset, the author undertakes to modify and 
correct the views held by ethnologists in connection with the phenomenon under 
discussion, and suggests a subdivision of the term into “heavy couvade” and 
“light couvade.” By the former term he refers to the rather rarely observed 
behaviour of the husband by which he simulates the symptoms displayed by his 
wife during and after childbirth. The latter term, however, which is only used in 
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the first part of the book when dealing with Western Europe and India and is replaced 


by more appropriate terms such as pre- and post-natal marital customs in the later @ 
chapters, denotes the sum total of actions in the way of fasting, observing a special @ 
diet, etc., undertaken by the husband with a view to strengthening the well-being @ 
of the child. 


After a short introductory chapter dealing with the history of the study of theg 
couvade, the author investigates, with the help of the existing sources, the occurrence @ 
of the latter in Europe, India, Indochina, North-East Asia, Indonesia, Melanesia, % 
New Guinea, Australia, Africa and North and South America. 


This presentation of facts is followed by a general comparison of the customs in @ i . . 
the light of the culture historical method with the resulting attribution of much of am 


the customs to the so-called ‘“‘ Urkulturen.” 


In the next chapter the author discusses the occurrence and characteristics @ 
of the real, or heavy, couvade, and comes to the interesting conclusion that the § 
latter is of relatively very little importance to the study of culture as a whole. 


The final chapter is devoted to the discussion of the cultural significance of the @ 


pre- and post-natal marital customs in general. 


Those who are interested in this specific problem will find W. Schmidt’s work @ 
to be both a valuable review of the custom as well as an interesting interpretation @ 
of it. 


S. WuRM. 
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